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Just one phone call or letter makes your reservations in Richmond’s four leading hotels 
and The Chamberlin, Fort Monroe, Virginia. Twelve hundred tastefully decorated rooms 
in Richmond are available for your use as well as 25 spacious meeting and dining rooms 
to accommodate groups from 5 to 1000. Whether you plan to visit Richmond or Tide- 
water, Virginia as an individual or in a group call one number, one time for central 
reservations—MILTON 4-4661 or write Central Reservations, Richmond Hotels, Inc., 
Richmond, Virginia. You will receive prompt and efficient service from our specially 
trained catering and room reservation personnel. Our catering counseling service is 
yours without charge in planning any special occasions. 
" 


, Richmond Hotels, Incorporated, Richmond, Va. 


For information and reservations contact Central Reservations, Dept. 
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THE HOTELS THAT HOSPITALITY BUILT 
The John Marshall, The William Byrd, The 
King Carter, The Richmond; Richmond, 
Virginia and The Chamberlin Hotel, Fort 
Monroe, Virginia. 
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OUR COVER—As 1961 begins the four- 
year observance of “The War Be- 
tween the States” of a century ago, both 
the National and Virginia Civil War Com- 
missions have agreed that the centennial 
should be commemorated and not cele- 
brated, and that the years 1961-65 could 
best be used by increasing knowledge of 
the Civil War period in the history of our 
nation. In keeping with these decisions, 
covers of the Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation this school year will emphasize the 
Centennial, since more than half the 
battles of the “War of 1861-65” were 
fought in Virginia. 

Virginia’s centennial observance ofh- 
cially opened on April 23, the anniversary 
of General Robert E. Lee’s acceptance of 
command of the armed forces of Virginia. 
Spearheaded by the Virginia Centennial 
Commission, 84 of the state’s 98 counties 
and 29 of its 31 cities have centennial 
committees. Nationwide, 33 states parti- 
cipated in the original Civil War and 43 
are participating in its re-enactment. 

The first in our cover series commemo- 
rating the Centennial is the monument 
erected to Jefferson Davis, the only presi- 
dent of the Confederacy, which dominates 
Monument and Davis Avenues in Rich- 
mond, capital city of the State and Con- 
federacy. Unveiled in June, 1907, this 
impressive memorial rises to a height of 
some 67 feet, the semi-circular colonnade 
and statue of Jefferson Davis having been 
done by Edward V. Valentine, a Rich- 
mond sculptor. Several designs were sub- 
mitted and funds raised by a citizens Me- 
morial Association, but the final selection 
and site were under the leadership of the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy. 

A description in the Richmond Dispatch 
on the eve of the unveiling states: “The 
monument typified the vindication of Mr. 
Davis and the cause of the Confederacy 
for which he stood before the world, the 
leading inscription being ‘Deo Vindice 

’ The colonnade, composed of 13 Doric 
columns, besides the two end piers, rises 
about 18 feet above the walkway, and has 
its frieze decorated with bronze seals of 
the 11 states that seceded, and the three 
others that sent representatives and troops. 
In the centre of the space enclosed by the 
colonnade stands a large Doric column 
over five feet in diameter. This column 
forms a background for the bronze figure 
of Mr. Davis, and also carries on its top 
an allegorical bronze figure, “indicatrix,” 
representing the whole spirit of the monu- 
ment. The large column bears the seal of 
the Confederacy in bronze and has the 
inscription, “Jefferson Davis, President of 
the Confederate States of America, 1861- 
65.” President Davis is shown in a stand- 
ing position orating from a book of history. 

This striking photograph of the Davis mon- 


ument was made by Wirt A. Christian, Jr., 
photographer for the Virginia Cavalcade. 
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Correction—Florida 
State Department 


I was delighted to read in the May 
issue of your Virginia Journal of 
Education the very interesting article 
by Robert W. Sims entitled “Graduates 
of Public and Private Schools.” Natur- 
ally, we are pleased that this article 
came to your attention and that you 
considered it worthy of reprinting in 
your very interesting publication. We 
hope that it proves to be as interesting 
to your readers as it was to ours. 

The editor of the article, a member 
of our staff, is also pleased, although 
a little concerned that some of your 
readers may misunderstand and come 
to the conclusion that he is a member 
of the staff of the Virginia State 
Department of Education rather than 
the State Department here in Florida. 
If you should decide, in some future 
issue to return Dr. Sims back to 
Florida, we would appreciate it, and 
also if you could credit the article to 
its original source, the Florida School 
Bulletin. Seriously, we are very pleased 
that our publication has come to your 
attention and this article met with 
your approval and we hope you will 
feel free, at any time, to publish any- 
thing of ours which may be of in- 
terest to your readers. 


Howard Jay Friedman, Editor 
Florida School Bulletin 
Department of Education 

State of Florida 

Tallahassee, Florida 


Editor’s note—We have returned Dr. 
Sims to Florida and regret that this 
was omitted from the line following his 
name in the May, 1961, Journal. 
Florida was inserted in reprints of 
this article, and we are glad to give 
credit to the Sunshine State for 
this article by Robert W. Sims, 
Coordinator of Research Services, 
FLORIDA State Department of Edu- 
cation, and to the Florida School 
Bulletin. 
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Presidents’ Kits 


Because I have been out of the city 
quite a bit, it was only today that I 
actually sat down and began digest- 
ing the material which all of you have 
sent to the presidents of local organi- 
zations. It is one of the finest, most 
complete kits that I have ever seen. 
It will be invaluable to all of us who 
need help and guidance as we try to 
do the best job of which we are 
capable. 


Louise Bramm, President 
League of Richmond Teachers 


Preventorium Commended 


Several weeks ago, I requested per- 
mission to undergo a physical exami- 
nation at the Preventorium for teachers 
at the University of Virginia Hospital, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. This has been 
accomplished, and in reference there- 
to, I wish to comment. 

On this occasion, I received the high- 
est degree of professional courtesy and 
was given a most thorough examination. 
It appeared that no effort was spared 
in any of the various departments to 
ascertain the condition of my health. 
As a consequence, it is my sincere 
feeling and deep conviction that the 
Commonwealth of Virginia does and 
should feel justly proud of this great 
medical center. 

Dr. Lowrance, our director, spear- 
headed this most beneficial experience 
for me. It was indeed a pleasure to 
have been in contact with him, and I 
now know the reason why all of those 
whom I have heard comment on the 
subject have the deepest admiration 
for his professional knowledge and 
skills and for his sincere concern for 
the health of all of his patients. The 
Preventorium for teachers and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Hospital are indeed 
to be commended. 


Tyler Fulcher 


Division Superintendent 
Amherst County Schools 


“Plus and Minus” Brochure 


I've received the brochure, “Come 
Inside to Learn the Plus and Minus 
of Virginia’s School Problems.” It is 
excellent and the best informative sum- 
mary I’ve seen. I'd like to have 250 
copies of same for distribution among 
our teachers and citizens. 


Flora Belle Williams, Principal 
Appomattox Elementary School 
Appomattox 
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IMPORTANT NEW EDUCATIONAL FEATURE 
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STEPHEN A. HABOUSH 


The Native Galilean Shepherd Speaker 
Author, Lecturer and World Traveler 


THE REQUIRED HONORARIUM 

IS ABOUT THE SAME AS GIVEN 

TO QUALIFIED TALENT—MOST 

SCHOOLS CAN AFFORD HIS 
SERVICES 


For Your School Chapel 


ASSEMBLY 


program 


THE KNOWLEDGE 
OF A LIFETIME 


in these 45-minute 
messages 


- 


Is the Middle East 
Our Business?” 


“My Shepherd Life 
in Galilee” 


“The Holy Land of 
Christendom” 


Meditation on the 
Shepherd Psalm” 


The Letters Below Answer Your Questions! 


About 


STEPHEN A. HABOUSH 


(PRONOUNCED HABBOOSH) 








20TH CENTURY GALILEAN 











“His talk in regard to the Holy Land was informative to our students. 
What he said could not be interpreted in any way offensive to any race, 
creed, or religion.” 
—Murel G. Burdick, principal 
Muskegon High School 
Muskegon, Michigan 








“All of us feel it was worth the many periods of class work to have 
seen and heard his talk . . . The message brought us was most rare 
and worthwhile.” 
—Rev. Louis B. LaPres 
Catholic Central High School 
Muskegon, Michigan 











. . « Interesting, fascinating information given with a generosity of 
spirit. Add to this his appearance in native costume, and you have an 
attention holding program.” 
—C. Brandt Tefft, President 
Lansing Ministers Association 
Lansing, Michigan 





Born and reared on the Western Shores of the 
Sea of Galilee, Lebanese by Blood, Syrian by 
race. 


A shepherd in his youth on the hills near the 
city of Nazareth 


Christian by Faith—a descendent of the Early 
Christians of the Gospel Story 


Brought to America before the outbreak of 
the First World War 


Educated here and abroad 

Became an American citizen in 1923 
Visited his ancient homeland several times 
Majored in the science of Archaeology 


Specialized in the historicity of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls 


An interpreter of the Eastern Mind to the 
Western World 


In 1920 started his lecture career on the Chau- 
taqua and Lyceum platform with the late Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, ex-secretary Daniels, 
Akeley the Scientist and Stefansson the Arctic 
explorer. 


He is the author of two books 


During the past 40 years he has traveled over 
five hundred thousand miles here and abroad 








Stephen A. Haboush presented our chapel pro- 
gram on November 25, 1957. Our students and 
faculty responded very favorably to his presenta- 
tion. 

His sincerity, together with his mastery of the 
language, added to the impressive presentation of 
the customs, costumes and curios of his country. 

It is my personal opinion that his analysis of 
the “Shepherd’s Song” will be something we shall 
never forget. 

Harold E. McNabb 
Principal, Albany High School 
Albany, Georgia 
(Mr. McNabb was President of the Georgia Edu- 
cation Association) 


School Principals of Maine 
Dear Colleagues: 

May I commend to you an unusual, highiy enter- 
taining and educationally valuable assembly pro- 
gram—presented by Stephen A. Haboush and his 
charming wife. 

This week they presented in our school their 
program, “My Shepherd Life In Galilee.”” It was 
a delightful program, skillfully blending elements 
of entertainment through humor, instruction, and 
inspiration. 

The students received the program with enthu- 
siasm and earnest attention. 

Cordially, 

A. H. Boothby 
Principal 
Rockland, Maine 











BOOKINGS now being made for the Spring and Fall Seasons, 1962 
For further information and open dates please write to: 


MRS. LEAH S. HABOUSH, P.O. BOX 292, CAMDEN, MAINE 
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SHORT DRIVE TO ANOTHER WORLD! 


With today’s fine cars and modern highways, another world may 
be just hours from home. 

Another world, where it’s so quiet a person can hear himself 
think. Where the only thing that’s hurrying around is the breeze. 

The new American knows the shortest way to get there. When 
he feels the need to get away, his car is ready to take him. 

At the American Oil Company, we know of the many big 
and little ways the car is important to the new American. And 
we supply the kind of petroleum products and service that help 
it run the way he wants it to. 

But we’re never quite satisfied with things the way they are. 
For exemple, our scientists and engineers (we have more than a 
thousand) are testing fuels and lubricants by “driving’’ cars 
under the most severe conditions— without ever taking them 
outdoors! It’s all done in the industry’s newest and most ad- 
vanced chassis dynamometer room. 


O 


You expect more from American—and you get it! @jii@i 


AMERICAN 
AMERICAN OIL COMPANY we 











Films Available 


VEA Film Service has available a 
total of 29 films, each with a message 
for professional and community groups. 
Keep the descriptive list below from 
which to make selections for your 
school, FTA, PTA, church and civic 
groups, as well as business and pro- 
fessional organizations. 


From a new series entitled “Parents 
Ask About School,” prepared for half- 
hour television programs and presented 
by the National Education Association 
and your State association, the follow- 
ing films are available—designed to ac- 
quaint Americans with the problems, 
purposes, and progress of education in 
this country: 


Who Is Pete?—Shows how schools 
use testing programs to discover stud- 
ents’ full potential. 


The Hickory Stick—How an ex- 
perienced teacher solves behavior prob- 
lems in her fifth-grade class. 


Watch Out for Ollie—The dra- 
matic story of one man’s involvement 
with a school bond issue. 


The Breakthrough in Education 
—A panel of top educators discusses 
major new developments in our schools 
—the teaching machine, new develop- 
ments in curriculum, television teach- 
ing, quality of teachers, aspects of Rus- 
sian education and other topics of in- 
terest to parents and other citizens. 


See How They Learn—Shows how 
children are taught reading, writing, 
and arithmetic in today’s schools—pro- 


gressive steps from the first grade 
through the third. 
Will We Have Year ’Round 


Schools?—tThis is one of a ques- 
tion and answer series, with experi- 
enced educators presenting opinions on 
the following questions: “Are we over- 
emphasizing the gifted at the expense 
of the average child?”, “What do physi- 
cal fitness tests measure?”, “Will we 
have year ‘round schools?”, “How can 
a parent best criticize a teacher?”, and 
“What is educational television?” 


How Much Homework Is Enough? 
—Opinions of experienced educators 
are given on the following questions: 
“Do you teach the alphabet?”, “Do 
you think school district consolidation 
improves education?”, “How much 
homework is enough?”, “Is there an 
over-emphasis on science and math 
today?”, “Should there be a different 
teacher for each subject in elementary 
school?” 


Can We Help the Slow Learner? 
In this film, parents ask “What is 


a language laboratory?”, “Why don’t 
we have a national curriculum?”, “Are 
substitute teachers up to par?”, “What 
is an ‘ungraded primary unit’?”, and 
“What is being done to help the 


slow learner?” 


Other new films available, if desired, 
include: 


The Dropout—It shows how a 
“typical” community through remedial 
reading programs, work experience pro- 
grams and other education activities 
may tackle the dropout problem. 


A Time for Talent—Explores three 
outstanding school programs for the 
gifted student. 


Should I Know My Child’s IQ? 
—Here parents ask the following ques- 
tions: “How can parents prepare their 
child for first grade?”, “Why aren’t all 
schools built on one standard plan?”, 
“Should parents be told their child’s 
IQ?”, “What is teacher tenure?”, and 
“What is meant by ‘core curriculum’?” 


Films in demand include: 


Discipline—30 minutes, black and 
white 

This film analyzes the different kinds 

of behavior problems in our schools 


today. 


Learning to Read—30 minutes, 
black and white 
This film helps parents understand 
what learning to read involves. 


Right Angle—28% minutes, color 

In this film, a newspaper reporter 
finds the “right angle” in a local high 
school. He re-discovers the public 
school’s unique and vital role in a 
democracy, after pursuing several an- 
gles in interviewing and observing the 
school program. 


Crowded Out—29 minutes, 
and black and white 
The story of what happens to chil- 
dren and teachers when schools are 
overcrowded. 


color 


Satellites, Schools and Survival! 
—28 minutes, black and white 

Documentary on relation of the 

American system of education to 
America’s survival as a free nation. 


What Greater Gift?—28 minutes, 
black and white 

A high school senior decides to make 
teaching her career. 


Not by Chance—28 minutes, color 
The complex professional prepara- 
tion of today’s teachers. 


A Desk for Billie—57 minutes, 


color or black and white 


The true story of a migrant child 
who found opportunity in schools 
across America. 


Skippy and the Three R’s—29 
minutes, color 
Shows how our schools teach the 
fundamental to children just entering 
school. 


Freedom to Learn—27 minutes, 
color 

Brings out the importance of free- 

dom to teach and to learn in a de- 
mocracy. 


Mike Makes His Mark—29 min- 
utes, color 
A junior high school in action, meet- 
ing the problem of potential delin- 
quency. 


Secure the Blessings—27 minutes, 
black and white 
Dramatizes the role of the public 
school in a democracy. 


All God’s Children—28 minutes, 
black and white 
Points up the need for more good 
teachers and a public alerted to dan- 
gers facing U. S. schools because of 
the teacher shortage. 


No Teacher Alone—20 minutes, 
color 

Shows the significance of teachers’ 

professional organizations, with special 


reference to the NEA. 


Pop Rings the Bell—23 minutes, 
black and white 
Directed to the American taxpayer, 
this tells a simple story of a typical 
school in a typical American commu- 
nity. 


Education is Good Business—61 
minutes, black and white 
Shows by comparison of two com- 
munities that good business is depend- 
ent on good schools. 


The Teacher—17 minutes, black 
and white 


A teacher re-evaluates her own job. 


Only Two for Tommy?—11 min- 
utes, black and white 
Contrasts school conditions for im- 
proved educational opportunities. 


These films are available on loan; 
the only cost is the return postage. 
When requesting film, please give date 
desired; also list second choice of film 
and date. All films are mailed on Fri- 
day of each week. 


Send your request to VEA Film 
Service, Virginia Education As- 
sociation, 116 South Third Street, 
Richmond 19, Vi 


irginia—or tel- 


ephone Milton 8-1616. 
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Student Accident administration 
giving you a king-size headache? 


Try Nationwide’s STUDENT ACCIDENT PLAN, and keep your administration problems at a min- 
imum. Nationwide’s staff of 5900 expertly-trained representatives guarantees you on-the- 
spot, local service. They handle solicitation and remittance smoothly and tactfully. And 95% 
of all claims with Nationwide are paid the day they’re received! You have four flexible 
plans to choose from, with optional 24-hour and football coverages. Rates start at $1.75. For 
full information, fill in and mail the coupon below—or call your nearby Nationwide repre- 


sentative. There’s absolutely no obligation. _ 


NATIONWIDE Group Sales Dept., 246 No. High St., 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


Please send me information on your Student Accident 
Plans. I understand there’s no obligation whatever. 





Name 


Address 








School 





...the company that created SECURANCE 


Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company « home office: Columbus, Ohio 


Position 





City 
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Both the Hospital - Surgical - Medical Plan and the Disability 


Income Plan continue at the same rates previously charged. 


American Health maintains its principle of sound, proven plans 


of insurance which give you vital protection at a stable, known cost. 


The coupon below will bring you full information if you are 
a Teacher or a School Board Employee in one of the eligible 
cities or counties which make convenient salary deductions. 
Learn more about the plans which have paid over three 
quarters of a million dollars to and for Virginia Teachers. 


TO: W. A. WATSON & SONS, Regional Mgrs. 
American Health Insurance Corp. 
106 N. Main Street 
Farmville, Va. 


Please send me information about American Health’s 
Hosrital-Surgical-Medical and Disability Income Plans. 
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NEW FROM BLUE HORSE* 
...A REAL AID FOR TEACHERS! 


At last here is a practical working tool for the 
teachers. We have designed thousands of 
items for the student in the past 60 years, 
but this is the first time we have designed 
something especially for you. The teachers 
who have helped us in this development be- 
lieve it will be convenient to use, convenient 
to carry and useful for planning the day, the 
week and the entire school year. To introduce 
this to you we are offering it for a small cost 
to cover handling and shipping. 


Spiral Bound (11” x 842”) Sturdy Covers 
Seating Chart 

~ Calendars and Dates to Remember 

Roll Call (2 Listings) 

45 Weekly Planning Charts on Facing Pages 


ORDER NOW AND SAVE! SPECIAL INTRO- 
DUCTORY OFFER on BLUE HORSE TEACH- 
ER’S PLANNING BOOK expires Feb. 1, 1962. 


*BLUE HORSE 
is the Registered Trademark of Montag, Inc. 
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NAME 
















Please rush my BLUE HORSE 
TEACHER’S PLANNING BOOK. According 

to your SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER, | enclose 

( )25¢incoinor( ) 100 BLUE HORSE TRADEMARKS. 


For your BLUE HORSE 
TEACHER’S PLANNING BOOK, 
send only 25¢ in coin or 

100 BLUE HORSE TRADEMARKS 
with this coupon: 





ADDRESS 








CITY 
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Autumn is the season 
when the ensemble is 

most important .. . you'll 
wear the suit alone when 
there’s just a hint of 
winter in the air... 
with the coat when winds 
blow colder. Here in 
wool, handsomely tailored, 
artfully detailed, 
fashionably designed. 

Blue or green, sizes 

10 to 18. Misses’ Suits, 


Fashion, Floor Third, $100 
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Editorials 


1961-62 


“We must learn and learn well that excellent teachers 
and administrators are the sine qua non of excellent 
schools.” 


—Dean Francis Keppel 
Harvard Graduate School of Education 


The school session of 1961-62 will be an eventful one 
for public education in Virginia. These will constitute 
some of the educational highlights: 


1. The Report of the Spong Commission 


Now in its second biennium of activity, this splendid 
commission has as its present assignment the study of 
elementary education in Virginia. Not only has it solic- 
ited the views of laymen and educators in the State but 
it has also sent its members on several expeditions out- 
side of the State to observe the new things happening in 
the area of its concern. It will report in October. Its re- 
port to the 1960 General Assembly made recommenda- 
tions which have contributed considerably toward the 
improvement of education. The commission has been 
one of the most hard-working, objective, and construc- 
tive of any governmental commission ever to make a Vir- 
ginia study. It has been also rather unique in the extent 
to which its recommendations have been implemented 


by appropriate legislation. 


2. The 1962 Session of the General Assembly 

Not only will this session deal with the problem of ad- 
ditional funds for public education but it will also be 
presented in all probability with recommended changes 
in the distribution of State funds, growing out of a re- 
port which will be made by a committee of superintend- 
ents appointed by the State Board of Education to make 
such a study. The way we currently distribute State 
funds tends to inequalize educational opportunity. This 
inequality is brought into sharp focus when we look at 
the salary picture in Virginia for 1961-62. There will be 
o following Bachelor’s Degree salary schedule differen- 
tals: 


Minimum Salaries Maximum. Salaries 


i J OE: $4700 BE Sac hnere sss $7840 
BE hi eu at os ok $3000 | ARIE Petar D $4200 
Difference ....... $1700 Difference ....... $3640 
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Contrast this with the situation in South Carolina 
where the difference between the high and low minima 
and maxima is no more than $300 or in Oklahoma where 
this difference is no more than $400 except in Oklahoma 
City where it is $800. We know of no state that even 
approaches Virginia in the unjustifiable range in salaries 
for teachers with the same training and experience. 

Our faulty distribution of State school funds not only 
results in wide salary differentials but in immense var- 
iances in the number of teachers who have finished col- 
lege. The range for 1960-61 was from 36.5% in Bu- 
chanan to 97.4% in Alexandria. During this year we had 
6,527 teachers who had not finished college. Contrast this 
with Oklahoma where 99.7% of all sonchens had finished 
college and where only 80 teachers during 1960-61 were 
not college graduates. 

Forty-one per cent of Virginia’s 1959 college graduates 
went into only nine counties and cities to teach during 
the 1959-60 school term. However, these areas employed 
only 20% of the teachers in the State. 

If we were to distribute our State funds more fairly 
and intelligently, these deplorable statistics would cease 
to exist. 

May 1962-63 see a better system of distributing State 
funds in operation. 


3. New Developments 


Our new school session will also see the increasing par- 
ticipation in new educational techniques and procedures 
such as team teaching, the use of language laboratories, 
the use of programmed material, more wide-spread use 
of guidance services, emphasis on education for the aca- 
demically talented, advanced placement, and educational 
television. Last year one out of fifteen children in Vir- 
ginia’s schools was in a classroom in which either educa- 
tional television was used as a direct teaching device or 
to provide supplementary material. 

Our new school year will also provide challenging and 
stimulating workshops and institutes of an in-service 
training nature for teachers and school administrators. 
“Virginia Programs of In-Service Training to Improve 
the Quality of Instruction,” a cooperative project of the 
Virginia Education Association and the Virginia School 
Boards Association, is just off the press. This describes 
8 in-service training programs in the following Virginia 
public school systems: Martinsville, Pittsylvania County, 
Southampton County, Alexandria, Norfolk Ci ity, Roa- 
noke City, Richmond City, Arlington County. 

On September 29-30 at Natural Bridge the eighth 
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VEA Instructional Conference will be held. The theme 
is “The Place of Guidance in Instruction.” It is a splen- 
did indication of the forward look in education in Vir- 
ginia in that more than 100 who were nominated to at- 
tend this conference had to be turned away because of 
lack of facilities. (See page 44) 

1961-62 should see great gains for public education. 


$4,000 Minimum 
Unambitious, Relatively 


The VEA proposal of a minimum salary of $4,000 
for degree teachers is the most unambitious proposal we 
have ever made in relationship to the current salary situ- 
ation as the following facts demonstrate. If 1961-62 
State funds plus the additional money which the 1962 
General Assembly will make available for teachers’ sala- 
ries were distributed according to ability, need, and effort, 
we would have little difficulty indeed in achieving the 
State-wide minimum of $4,000. 


No. of Counties 
VEA and Cities At % At or 
Proposed or Above Pro- Above Pro- 
Minimum posed VEA No. of posed VEA 
Year Salary _ __ Minimum Teachers Minimum _ 


1948 $2000. 7 1,421 7% 
1954 $2800 4 2,129 
1958 $3600 4 3,617 
1962 $4000 27 16,221 


With nearly 50% of Virginia’s teachers, in 1961-62, ir 
counties and cities already having a starting salary for 
degree teachers of $4,000 or above (Alexandria’s is $4,- 

700), we have high hopes that Governor Almond’s new 
budget will include funds based on a system of distribu- 
tion that will establish the $4,000 minimum in every 
county and city in the Commonwealth. 


Federal Aid in a Large 
Way 


Unbelievable figures have come to our desk showing 
the extent to which the Federal Government is financing 
the operation of institutions of higher learning in this 
country. 

Several universities receive more than 50% of their 
operating budget from Government Research Grants. 


For example: 
83.6% 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 78.2% 


California Institute of Technology 


Johns Hopkins 
University of Chicago 
Princeton 

University of California 


In the South, Duke receives 20.1%: 
Kentucky, 16.3%. 


Wallace R. Brode, who was science adviser to the Sec- 


University of 
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retary of State during the Eisenhower administration, has 
suggested that scientific and technological education in 
our colleges and universities may be drowned in the flood 
of earmarked research money. 


He is of the opinion that institutions which receive too 
large a proportion of their money from the Federal Gov- 
ernment and devote a proportional amount of their over- 
all programs to research toward a goal outside the insti- 
tution cannot be devoting the kind of effort necessary 
toward the education of their students. 


Mr. Brode believes that the Government ought to do 
its own research rather than turn universities into con- 
tract research factories. 


Central P urpose 


After 2 years of strenuous effort, the prestigious Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association, addressing itself to the subject “The Central 
Purpose of American Education,” has come up with 
this rather unstartling conclusion: 


“The purpose which runs through and strengthens 
all other educational purposes—the common thread 
of education—is the development of the ability to 


think.” 


Miscellany 


Local governing bodies in 53 counties and cities have 
enacted compulsory attendance ordinances and enact- 
ment is pending in 4 other areas. 


The average child in the United States from ages 3 
to 16 spends as much time before a TV set as he does 
in school. This is one of the conclusions in Television 
in the Lives of Our Children, published last spring by 
Stanford University. 


The state-wide salary schedule for the Bachelor’s de- 
gree in North Carolina for 1961-62 will be $3,607 to 
$5,078. 


The Texas Legislature recently appropriated additional 
funds for teachers’ salaries which will amount to an 
increase equivalent to $810 per teacher. 


Estimated school population increases in Virginia for 
the decade 1960-1970 are 


5 to 1] years 
5 to 13 years 
12 to 17 years 
14 to 17 years 


Norfolk City and Norfolk County are developing some 


completely air-conditioned school buildings. 


Alexandria is adding 10 minutes to the high school day 
and 15 minutes to classroom periods making a day of 
5 periods, each lasting 72 minutes. Study halls are 
being eliminated. 
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KEYNOTE 


A 


ADDRESS: 


CHALLENGE 


to 


SOCIAL 
STUDIES 
TEACHERS 


in the DECADE of the SIXTIES 


Presented at the VEA Instructional 
Conference on History, Geography, 
Government and Economics 


N speaking to you on the chal- 

lenge which the 1960's pose for 
the teachers of the Social Studies, 
I take as my text an appropriate 
quotation from the great Virginian 
apostle of democratic republicanism, 
Thomas Jefferson. In writing his 
Notes on the State of Virginia dur- 
ing the closing years of the American 
Revolution, Jefferson set forth his 
proposal for universal education in 
the Commonwealth. After explaining 
some of the principal values which 
he hoped that the State might derive 
from universal education, he said: 

“But of the views of this law none 
is more important, none more legiti- 
mate, than that of rendering the 
people the safe, as they are the ulti- 
mate, guardians of their own liberty. 
For this purpose the reading in the 
first stage, where they will receive 
their whole education, is proposed, 
as has been said, to be chiefly his- 
torical. History by apprising them 
of the past will enable them to judge 
of the future; it will avail them of 
the experience of other times and 
other nations; it will qualify them 
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seer 


Leaders at the VEA Instructional Conference on History, Geography, 
Government and Economics take a look at the program for the 
Natural Bridge meeting held on April 14-15—from left, Dr. William 
H. Cartwright of Duke University, conference consultant and key- 
noter; Virginia E. Lewis, VEA director of Professional Services, who 
directed conference arrangements; and Mrs. P. M. Burton, president 
of the VEA Social Studies Section, who presided. 


This, I assert, remains the great 
challenge to the Social Studies, to 
provide such education about human 
relationships as will “render the 
people the safe, as they are the 
ultimate, guardians of their own 
liberty.” 

When Jefferson wrote, there were 
no contemporary Social Studies in 
the schools, except for such con- 
temporary materials as found their 


as judges of the actions and designs 
of men; it will enable them to know 
ambition under every disguise it 
may assume; and knowing it, to de- 


way into geography and _ history. 
Locke, Rousseau, and others had 
written on political theory. Adam 
Smith had recently published The 


feat its views.” Wealth of Nations. But neither gov- 
Concerning the Conference, Dr. Cartwright stated— 

It is an appropriate time for Virginia History teachers to gather. 
I am always glad to be with a group of teachers of the Social Studies. 
The make-up of this meeting is particularly good, it augurs well for 
the future. You have as participants, classroom teachers at all grade 
levels from elementary school through the twelfth grade, together 
with members from the State Department of Education, professors in 
colleges and universities, not only in education, but even more im- 
portant, you have professors of this subject with which you are con- 
cerned. I’m thoroughly convinced that the teachers of schools and 
the professors of subject matter departments will gain much by 
interchange of ideas in better understanding of each other’s problems. 
All this brought together almost uniquely under the sponsorship of 
a state teachers association; you certainly ought to be congratulated 
on the leadership of the Virginia Education Association. 

I believe the teachers should have a welfare organization; all 
professions or trades require this sort of approach. But rare is the 
state teachers association that has the leadership to devote the em- 
phasis to the improvement of instruction that the VEA shows. 


by DR. WILLIAM H. CARTWRIGHT 


Chairman, Department of Education, Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 


















V E A 
NS TRUCTIONAL 
, COMBE 


STOR, cancaare’ 
Gena ac OR ow 


Lobby scenes show Merle Davis of the State Deportment of Education and others chatting 


beneath the sign for the VEA Conference on History, Geography, Government and Economics, 


while at the right several are busy registering. 


ernment nor economics was yet a 
school or college subject. And sociol- 
ogy was not to be recognized for 
another century. Yet, Jefferson's own 
writings and activities show the great 
concern he had for the subject matter 
of the contemporary social sciences. 
To cite a few examples: he was a 
statesman and a diplomat; he wrote 
the Declaration of Independence; he 
wrote the Virginia Statute of Religi- 
ous Liberty; he drafted a plan for 
universal education; he founded the 
University of Virginia; he opposed 
slavery; he suggested that in every 
college and university a professorship 
of agriculture might be ranked as 
the first. The state of knowledge and 
ways of living in this country have 
changed since its birth, and they 
continue to change at an ever-accel- 
erating rate. But the great challenge 
to public education remains that 
which Jefferson set forth so well— 
“To render the people the safe, as 
they are the ultimate, guardians of 
their own liberty.” And the Social 
Studies continue to be potentially the 
most effective force which the school 
has for meeting that challenge, just 
as Jefferson recognized one hundred 
and eighty years ago. 

To be the safe guardians of their 
own liberty in the 1960’s and beyond, 
the people, all of them, must con- 
tinue to grow in knowledge and 
wisdom. There is no fixed body of 
knowledge that will sufhce. We are 
told that the total knowledge of 
mankind is now doubling every ten 
or fifteen years. In such a situation 
the content of the Social Studies 
must change also, or our young 
citizens will be woefully behind the 
times. What is really needed from 
the people in order for them to be 
the safe guardians of their own 
liberty is wise conduct, right actions, 
growing out of wise use of know- 


ledge. The specific activities which 
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are needed will vary from situation 
to situation, but the general nature 
of right action seems clear. Some 
years ago I drew up a list of the kinds 
of behavior required of citizens in 
a free society. 

“For the maintenance, strengthen- 
ing, and improvement of a democratic 
society, its members must: 


1. Keep informed of the facts 
regarding matters affecting so- 
ciety 

2. Weigh the evidence before mak- 
ing up their minds on issues 

3. Decide on a desirable course of 
action for the group 

4. Support principles and causes 
leading to desirable action 

5. Support persons and organiza- 
tions furthering these principles 
and causes 

6. Assume individual responsibil- 
ity for group action 

. Oppose selfish special privilege 
and refuse to accept it 

8. Demand democratic rights for 
themselves and others 

9. Develop and continually _re- 
examine personal and societal 
value systems.” 


“I 


Now, I am talking about needs of 
our entire society; | am not talking 


Speakers get to- 
gether at Natural 
Bridge — from left, 
Dr. Howerd H. 
Cummings, special- 
ist for Social Sci- 
ences and Geogra- 
phy, U. S. Office of 
Education; Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Cartwright, 
chairman, 

ment of Education, 
Duke University; 
and Dr. Ral c. 
Preston, pro : 
University of Penn- 
sylvania. 








about the needs of children and 
youth as children and youth. Consti- 
tutions do not mandate universal 
education nor legislatures prescribe 
instruction in the Social Studies so 
that schools may organize children 
into so-called democratic groups. Our 
challenge is not to meet all the 
common and individual needs of 
children and youth, but to rear gen- 
erations of people who will be “the 
safe, as they are the ultimate, guard- 
ians of their own liberty.” 

It will help, indeed it will be 
necessary, for children and youth to 
practice, with relation to their own 
problems, the kinds of behavior 
which I have listed. In some societies 
the government's purpose in educat- 
ing children is to have them recite 
dogmatic creeds, march in step, con- 
form to the narrow rules of a 
particular ideology, and accept un- 


Dr. Ralph C. Preston, professor at the 
University of Pennsylvania, urged elemen- 
tary social studies teachers to (1) break 
down provincialism, (2) build stronger 
interests in social problems, and (3) give 
children a taste of freedom. “How can 
teachers get children to love freedom if 
they have never tasted it?”’ he asked. ‘‘Chil- 
dren need much more freedom than they 
normally have in the average school,’’ he 
said. Conformity and control must be learned, 
but if we want to preserve freedom, children 
must experience it. 


hesitatingly the pronouncements of 
those in authority. In such societies, 
the government has children begin 
to practice these behavior patterns 
early in life and intensifies the 
practice as they grow older until 
the behavior becomes almost auto- 
matic. If we are to rear adults who 
will make wise decisions and accept 
responsibility for those decisions, we 
must have children assume such 
responsibility as they can wisely as- 
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sume and turn over to them more 
and more responsibility as they grow 
in their capacity for carrying it out. 
Note, however, that in this para- 
graph I have been talking about the 
relationship to children and youth 
of all the agencies which deal with 
them; the family and the church as 
well as the many agencies, includ- 
ing the school, which are established 
specifically to aid in the development 
of children and youth. 

Establishing the kinds of behavior 
which I listed as essential for mem- 
bers of a free society will require 
more than practice in them as they 
apply to the problems of children, 
although they will require that. 
These kinds of behavior are intel- 
lectual in nature. They cannot be 
brought about by fiat nor in the 
absence of intellectual considerations. 
Success in carrying them out will 
depend upon the knowledge which 
the citizenry possesses, the skill of the 
citizenry in applying that know- 
ledge, and the power of the citi- 
zenry to obtain and apply such addi- 
tional knowledge as is required to 
deal with specific situations. It is 
toward these ends that the Social 
Studies programs of our schools must 
strive. The school is the one agency 
of society which has as its central 
purpose the intellectual development 


Dr. Howard H. Cummings, specialist 
for Social Sciences and Geography, U 


tent with a new emphasis taught by 
new and more effective methods. He 
named seven disciplines that have a 
contribution to make to the high school 
Social Studies program, namely: His- 
tory, geography, political science, eco- 
nomics, sociology, , and 
social psychology. “The job ahead of 
us,” he said, “is too big for history 
and geography alone even with ex- 
pansions of the field and new view- 
points.”’ 


of children and youth. The Social 
Studies are the school subjects which 
have to do with human relationships. 
Their primary purpose is to help 
children and youth gain the know- 
ledge and the skill in getting and 
using knowledge about human re- 
lationships which are necessary for 





Views from the 30 groups, vertical and hori- 
zontal, discussing the program and teaching 
at each level of the Social Studies. 
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rendering the people the safe guard- 
ians of their own liberty. These 
statements do not deny the manifold 
functions of the school and _ the 
Social Studies. I make them only in 
order to put first things first that 
we may concentrate on them. 

Discussion of the nature of the 
knowledge with which a Social Stud- 
ies curriculum must deal in order 
to carry out such an assignment as 
I have indicated may not prove 
exciting, but it should, and it is 
necessary to the development of a 
serviceable curriculum. Further, it 
may suggest that in many places we 
are wasting much time in present- 
day programs of instruction. And we 
have little time to waste if Kadar’s 
bitter jest at the United Nations 
reception is not to turn into grim 
reality: “The optimist is studying 
Russian; the pessimist is studying 
Chinese.” I would not want to be 
misunderstood at this point. We will 
not achieve our purpose by copying 
the Soviet or Red Chinese systems of 
education, but I do believe that the 
masters of those systems have been 
improving them so as to achieve 
their purpose—rearing a generation 
of people which may dominate a 
world totalitarian society—much more 
rapidly than we have been improv- 
ing our educational system so as to 
achieve out purpose—rearing gen- 
erations of people who will be “the 
safe, as they are the ultimate, guard- 
ians of their own liberty.” 


Tradition Defended 


When I say that we must put the 
main emphasis on knowledge and 
skill in getting and using knowledge, 
I do not mean that we must restore, 
or maintain, the traditional ways of 
teaching the traditional subjects. I 
would defend the traditional subjects 
as, I gather from the title of this 
conference, you do. The traditional 
subjects are, as Newton Edwards 
says, “the funded capital of human 
experience.” Only by wise invest- 
ment of this capital can we hope 
for a reasonable return. My own 
opinion is that a subject organi- 
zation of the Social Studies program 
can facilitate the production of an 
adequate return better than any 
other form of organization that | 
have read about or seen. A reasonably 
“tight” organization of knowledge 
and experience is less likely to result 
in wasted effort on the part of 
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teachers and students than is some 
allegedly more natural approach. Be 
that as it may, wise investment of 
the capital is necessary. 

School history should not be a 
meaningless assemblage of the names 
of persons, states, and civilizations; 
dates and events; routes of travel and 
military campaigns. These items are 
necessary for instruction in history, 
but the real content of history has 
to do with people who “lived and 
felt and had their being.” It must 
treat of how they met and solved, o 
failed to solve, their many problems. 
How did they overcome, adjust to, 
or become overwhelmed by the physi- 
cal characteristics of the regions in 
which they lived? How did they 
force nature to yield its riches, ex- 
ploit those riches while yet conserv- 
ing them, or lose the material basis 
of their society through failure to 
conserve? How, in modern times, 
has the dizzying pace of the accelera- 
tion of material progress become one 
of mankind’s greatest problems, and 
what sub-problems does that ac- 
celeration pose? What ways have 
men tried for organizing their eco- 
nomic activity, and how well have 
they succeeded? What systems have 
been developed for governing people 
and with what success? Under what 
conditions has human liberty thriven 
or succumbed? How have men learned 
to work together peaceably to their 
mutual advantage? What causes have 
led them to conflict, and what means 
have they employed to eliminate con- 
flict or the causes? How have civili- 
zations developed? What institutions 
have civilizations found necessary to 
their existence and strengthening? 
What forms have these institutions 
taken and what successes or failures 
have they had? What personal and 
societal values have people developed 
as guides to their activities? What 
means have people taken to bring 
up their young so as to preserve and 
enlarge their heritage? Such ques- 
tions as these and the search for 
their answers are the stuff of school 
history. And in the course of their 
consideration our students must learn, 
to some degree at least, how the 
historian works to find out the 
answers. 

School geography should not be a 
meaningless array of the names of 
physical features, the names of polit- 
ical divisions, and technical terms. 
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Again, these items are necessary to 
the consideration of geography. But 
its real content has to do with people, 
with the mutual impact of cultures 
and the geography of the regions in 
which those cultures have developec 
and are developing. How do we 
locate ourselves and others on the 
earth and to what use can we put 
this knowledge. In what ways and 
with what degree of success do peo- 
ples of different cultures interact with 
their physical environment? Of what 
significance to mankind are various 
kinds of climate, terrain, soil, and 
mineral resources? What seems to be 
the present or potential geographical 
bases for the power of nation-states? 
What are the likely limits of natural 
resources? How can they be pre- 
served or replaced? How has tech- 
nology changed the relationship be- 
tween society and geography in 
advanced civilizations? In what ways 
can people control and adapt to their 
natural environment so as to achieve 
the greatest material basis for happi- 
ness? Such questions as these and 
the search for their answers are the 
stuff of school geography. And 

the course of considering them our 
students must learn, to some degree 
at least, the ways in 
graphers seek for truth. 


which geo- 


Social Education vs Social Action 

History and geography were long 
almost the only subjects in the 
Social Studies program. They still 
occupy the major part of it, and 
properly so. For they are relatively 
constant; they seem the most fruitful 
sources for ideas of enduring value; 
their use is necessary to any con- 
sideration of present and future social 
problems; and they are the least likely 
among the Social Studies to lead to 
a confusion in the curriculum be- 
tween social education and_ social 
action. But the time has passed when 
history and geography can constitute 
the whole of an adequate program 
in the Social Studies. The contem- 
porary social sciences, government, 
economics, sociology, ana perhaps 
anthropology and social psychology, 
have developed to a point where their 
contributions to the solution of 
problems of human relationships can 
be ignored only at real cost to society. 
Modern mankind faces problems 
for the solution of which history has 
no adequate precedent but which 
society must resolve or learn to live 




















Platform scenes show Dr. Cartwright speak- 
ing, as Dr. Preston waits to be presented by 
Mrs. P. M. Burton, chairman, with Dr. Cum- 
mings shown in insert. 


with. Either outcome will depend on 
intellectual education. 

The mere mention of the bases for 
some of our terrible problems will 
sufice to make the point: the po 
tential mankind now has for actually 
destroying himself in a holocaust of 
nuclear, 
war, the scores of new countries eager 
for a responsible place in the Semnily 
of nations; the 


biological, and_ chemical 


age-old prejudices 
concerning race and religion; the 
rapid development of automation; the 
complexities of modern 
with the 
complete economic interdependence 
among individuals and peoples; the 


economic 


organization, resulting 


population explosion; the tensions of 
modern life and the resultant dra 
matic increase in mental and emo 
tional ill health; the weakening of 
ties which traditionally have bound 
families together; the leisure time 
which modern methods of production 
and distribution are bringing to both 
children and adults; the ever-increas- 
ing demands on governments for serv- 
ice to the peoples. This is a long 
enough list to illustrate the necessity 
for consideration of the contemporary 
social sciences. 

The problems posed by these 
situations are not problems which 
children can solve, but they are 
problems which must be dealt with 
by men and women who are now 
children. Their existence and _ their 
significance for the future of the 
race can be brought home, in varying 
degrees, to children and youth. And 
something of the means by which 
they can be studied and the vary- 
ing viewpoints of present-day experts 
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Registering for a room at the Hotel Natural Bridge was a first step 
on arrival; next, Lera Griffith of Arlington registers as one of the 227 


as to the best ways of dealing with 
them can be understood. 

Thus far, my , rincipal emphasis 
has been on the importance of know- 
ledge. And knowledge is important; 
it is all that we have with which to 
work. But all knowledge is not of 
equal worth. Futhermore, knowledge 
is of little value unless we work with 
it. When the King of France referred 
to James I of England as the wisest 
fool in Christendom, he meant that 
although James had memorized a 
tremendous collection of facts he did 
not use his knowledge to advantage. 
Herbert Baxter Adams, who through 
his seminar at the Johns Hopkins 
University did more than any other 
one person to bring order and respect- 
ability to advanced historical study 
in the United States, said that it 
was as important to teach a young 
person how to study history as to 
teach him history itself. Alfred North 
Whitehead defined education as “the 
acquisition of the art of the utiliza 
tion of knowledge.” We must remem 
ber to give proper attention to utiliza- 
tion, 

Using Knowledge 

I cannot take the time now to talk 
about skills in getting knowledge: 
the various skills of reading; of using 
the library; of interpreting maps and 
globes; graphs and charts; of listen- 
ing, questioning, and interviewing; 
of taking notes, outlining, and sum- 
marizing. But it is important that we 
teach such skills. 

Let me turn to a few examples in 
the skills of using knowledge. While 
I was writing this paragraph it was 
announced that José Miro Cardona 
was leading a Cuban revolutionary 
council which had just been formed 
in the United States; that a mainten- 
ance unit of United States marines 
was being stationed at Udorn, Thai- 
land, to service helicopters in Laos; 
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that Antoine Gizenga claimed to 
have spent more time in the United 
States than in the Soviet Union; and 
that the automobile of United States 
Consul Gibson had been pushed into 
Luanda Bay. These four items and 
a dozen others of similar import may 
well have been discussed in Social 
Studies classes throughout the na- 
tion. I hope that children were 
not required to memorize the names 
and positions of Cardona and Gibson 
or the names and locations of Udorn 
and Luanda Bay. But from scores 
of such detailed matters as these, 
which I hope that they have con- 
sidered, our school students should 
have been helped to build or rein- 
force for themselves such generaliza- 


invited participants; and a view of the group entering the auditorium 
where general sessions were held, as well as some discussion groups. 


tions as: our country has influence 
and vital interest throughout the 
world; the Soviet Union has influ- 
ence and interests throughout the 
world; the United States and Soviet 
interests are often in conflict; Ameri- 
cans and American ideas are not 
always popular or well understood. 
The understanding of these kinds 
of generalizations will prove valuable 
long after the names of many persons 
and places have been forgotten. 
Specific facts are required for the 
construction of a generalization. 
William James said that no one sees 
farther into a generalization than 
his knowledge of the details permits. 
The ability to construct significant 
generalizations is necessary to free 
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ernment, and Economics is available on request to the Virginia 
Education Association, 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 
Copies of this summary have been sent to all participants in the con- 
ference, and a few are available for others interested. The summary 
contains the conference program, group leaders and recorders, analysis 
of participants, “Scope of the Conference” by Dr. Robert F. Williams, 
“Current Requirements and Offerings in Virginia in the Areas of History, 
Geography, Government and Economics” by Franklin A. Cain, keynote 
address—“A Challenge to Social Studies Teachers in the Decade of the 
Sixties” by Dr. William H. Cartwright, address on “Implications of the 
Challenge for Elementary School Teachers” by Dr. Ralph C. Preston, 
address on “Implications of the Challenge for Secondary and College 
Teachers” by Dr. Howard H. Cummings, summary of group discussions 
on “Program for the Teaching of History, Geography, Government, 
Economics in the Virginia Curriculum,” Suggestions Concerning the 
Content of the Current Program, Suggestions for the Improvement of 
Instruction in Social Studies, Suggestions pertaining to the Improvement 
of Instruction Specifically in the Elementary School, Suggestions per- 
taining to the Improvement of Instruction Specifically in the Secondary 
School, together with a panel summary of the conference by Dr. Williams, 
Dr. Cartwright, Dr. Preston, and Dr. Cummings, with a list of conference 
participants and news clippings. Write for your copy of the HGGE 
Summary. 
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citizens, and it is one of our responsi- 
bilities in teaching the Social Studies 
to help develop that ability. The stu- 
dent who has memorized the names 
of a few dozen inventions and dis- 
coveries but has not constructed for 
himself a generalization concerning 
the acceleration of material progress; 
the student who has found the 
sources of the various items that he 
eats in the course of a week but has 
not constructed a _ generalization 
about the interdependence of peoples; 
or the student who has read of a 
dozen revolutions by colonial peoples 
but has not constructed a generali- 
zation about the effect of education 
and communication on the views and 
actions of subject peoples toward 
their oppressors has missed a very 
significant portion of his education. 


Draw Inferences 

In addition to developing the abil- 
ity to formulate generalizations, 
another responsibility of Social Stud- 
ies teachers has to do with the 
ability to draw inferences from gen- 
eralizations. There is something 
wrong with the education of a _per- 
son who, having studied the effects 
of education and communication on 
the views and actions toward 
perialism of the peoples of Europe 
and the Americas, fails to draw any 
inferences from these studies con- 
cerning similar developments in Asia 
and Africa. And the student who 
has established generalizations about 
the world-wide interests of the 
United States and the Soviet Union, 
the acceleration of material progress, 
and the interdependence of peoples, 
but does not draw any inferences 
concerning the probable effects of 
these situations on his own life, 
ill-prepared indeed to cope with 
problems which the future holds in 
store for him. 

Constructing generalizations from 
an assemblage of related facts and 
inferring particulars from established 
generalizations are but two of 
many significant skills in the use of 
knowledge that we are challenged to 
teach in the Social Studies. Others 
include distinguishing fact from 
opinion, detecting bias, and discover- 
ing the motivation behind statements 
and actions. The person who lacks 
these skills will be handicapped 


severely as he struggles with promises 
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of advertisers, issues in elections, 
propaganda techniques of big busi- 
ness and big labor, or the cunning 
arguments of anti-democratic ideo- 
logies. 

For fuller and more useful treat- 
ment of these and other skills in 
getting and using —— various 
publications of the National Council 
for the Social Studies are very help 
ful. The various yearbooks which 
treat the teaching of specific subjects 
include chapters dealing with skills. 
For an over-all approach to the topic, 
three publications are especially val- 
uable. These are the 13th Yearbook, 
Teaching Critical Thinking in the 
Social Studies, Howard R. Ander 
son, Editor; the 23rd Yearbook, Skills 
in the Social Studies, Helen M. 
Carpenter, Editor, and Bulletin 
Number 15, Selected Items for the 
Testing of Study Skills and Critical 
Thinking, Horace T. Morse and 
George H. McCune, Editors. 

In reporting on his tour of Euro 
pean schools in 1843, Horace Mann 
told a story of one of his experiences 
which has lessons for the 1960’s. He 
said: 


“When visiting the schools 





Leipzig, 1 remarked to the Super- 
intendent, that most accomplished 
educationalist, Dr. Vogel, that I did 
not see on the ‘Study-Plan’ of his 
schools, the title, ‘Exercises in Think- 
ing. His reply was, ‘No, for I 
consider it a sin in any aps 
not to teach his pupils to think, 
regard to all the subjects he te: a 
He did not call it an omission or 
even a disqualification in a teacher, 
if he did not awaken thought in the 
minds of his pupils, but ibe peremp 
torily denounced it as a ‘sin.’ Alas, 
thought I, what expiation will be 
sufficient for many of us who have 
had charge of the young!” 

The topic assigned to me was the 
challenge of the 1960’s for Social 
Studies teachers. I have stated that 
challenge as teaching in such a 
manner that our students will gain 
the knowledge, and the skill in 
getting and using knowledge, that 
will enable them to grow up as people 
who will be “the safe, as they are 
the ultimate guardians of their own 
liberty.” 
indeed, an awesome 


Meeting this challenge is, 
responsibility. 
It will require the utmost that we 
can deliver. 


More scenes from the Social Studies Conference show participants taking notes, while Virginia 


Lewis, conference liaison, gives announcements; informal lobby discussions are also shown. 








































CURRENT REQUIREMENTS and OFFERINGS 
in Virginia in the Areas of 
HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, GOVERNMENT, 
and ECONOMICS 


Presented at VEA Instructional Conference 


HE Textbook and Curriculum 

Committee of the State Board of 
Education appoints several individ- 
uals as evaluators, who have certain 
fields designated in which they will 
do their evaluation. For the social 
studies on the elementary level and 
the various history, geography, gOv- 
ernment subjects on the high school 
level there were four separate groups, 
of evaluators. The elementary group, 
a group for United States History, 
grades eight through eleven, World 
History and World Geography, and 
Government, Civics, Economics and 
Sociology. The reason for dividing 
them on the high school level, was 
to cut down the amount of reading 
these evaluators would have to do 
and to get specialists in a given 
held, in an area that they sould give 
a competent evaluation. 

These evaluators were sent text 
books that textbook publishers were 
submitting for adoption. These books 
were individually appraised and 
the evaluators came to some opinion 
as to the relative merits of each of 
these textbooks. In October of last 
year, these people came together in 
Richmond and heard representatives 
of each of the textbook publishers 
present the merits of his particular 
books. After these meetings the 
evaluators returned to their homes 
and came to a final decision as to 
their evaluation of the book. These 
evaluations are made for the use of 
the State Board of Education alone. 
They are secret evaluations which 
the State Board uses as a guide. A 
requirement of law places the respon- 
sibility on the State Board for the 
ultimate adoption. In most cases, as 
you know, the adopted books are 


on multiple lists. 
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by FRANKLIN A. CAIN 


Supervisor, History, Geography, and Government, 


State Department of Education 


After the process on the State 
level, the locality gets into the 
picture, and many of you have gone 
through the process of choosing the 
particular books that meet your best 
need on a local level from the State 
adopted list. These books will be 
your basal texts for the next six years. 
The question arises, if we do not 
care for any of the three, four, five, 
or more perhaps on the list, can 
another book be substituted? The 
answer, because of contracts involved 
and the evaluation process that the 
State and our localities go through, 
is no. If you use a basal text for a 
given course and there is an adoption 
for that course, then you have to use 
one of State adopted basal texts. 

Textbooks, of course, are not the 
only resource available to teachers of 
history, geography, and government. 
There are library books, films, film- 
strips, maps, globes, records, periodi- 
cals, just to mention some few. On 
the State level we have a State library 
list which includes 16,000 titles of 


Mr. Cain de- 
scribes textbook 
adoption in Vir- 
ginia. 


SEALY 


supplementary books which can be 
purchased with State aid. These 
books are put on the list after sub- 
missions by publishers are reviewed 
by a committee for elementary school 
books and another committee for 
high school books to see if the books 
are suitable for inclusion in a school 
library and if they are accurate and 
should be included. About five hun- 
dred books were added to the list 
this year. 

On the State library list are also 
found filmstrips and records, which 
can also be purchased with State 
library units. The Bureau of Teach- 
ing Materials of the State Depart- 
ment has an extensive film and 
recordings library which is available 
for loan to teachers in Virginia 
schools. There are 8,832 prints in 
storage with the Bureau of Teach- 
ing Materials. Each one of these 
prints, on an average, gets used ten 
times per year. There are 88,796 


bookings in a year, so you can see 
that much use is made of these films. 
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It seems to be an unknown fact 
that the Department has a list of 
recordings which includes historical 
dramatizations such as the Cavalcade 
of America radio series. These record- 
ings can be had by the teacher by 
simply sending a blank recording 
tape to the Bureau of Teaching Ma- 
terials and requesting a particular 
dramatization. These recordings, both 
Cavalcade of America and other 
series, are fairly inexpensive, and you 
can get a copy of the catalogue from 
the Bureau of Teaching Materials. 

We have, as well as the Bureau, 
a film production service which 
actually produces movies and film 
strips for Virginia schools. Most 
recently, a film has been produced 
entitled “Tippecanoe and Tyler Too” 
about two Virginia-born presidents, 
and another on common law. These 
two films are available at a nominal 
cost to your local school division. A 
filmstrip on Jamestown, in color, is 
available practically for the cost of 
the film processing involved. Many 
of your local film libraries might 
have these films. Incidentally, many 
of the libraries on the local level 
got their start in the middle 1940's, 
when the General Assembly appro- 
priated about a million dollars to 
be used for purchase of all types of 
audio-visual materials, including 
films, filmstrips, records, record 
players, projectors, maps, globes and 
charts. 

Besides these supplementary ma- 
terials which you can get with State 
aid, there are many other supple- 
mentary materials available to a 
teacher in history, geography, gov- 
ernment, and economics. If you are 
not sure as how to handle some of 
the supplementary materials men- 
tioned, I would suggest that you get 
copies of an inexpensive series of 
pamphlets, entitled, How To Do It, 
published by the National Council 
for the Social Studies; these would 
help in using films, resource persons, 
newspapers, making field trips, and 
the like. 

In grades one, two and three in 
the elementary school there is no 
basal history, geography or govern- 
ment text adopted. The Social Stud- 
ies instructions in these grades centers 
on content around the home, school, 
community life and_ relationships. 
There is much information covering 


these fields to be found in basal 
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readers, library books, films and other 
related materials widely used in these 
grades. The adoptions of texts for 
elementary schools in our subject 
area start in grade four. ‘The adoption 
for grade four is the text Virginia’s 
History. This is a text developed 
under the direction of the Textbook 
Commission, created by the General 
Assembly, with the purpose of in- 
creasing the students’ awareness of 
their heritage as Virginians. There is, 
at the present time, a geography book 
being prepared for this grade level. 
This geography will cover world 
geography as an introduction for 
these students and the more detailed 


study of geography in Virginia. 


On the fifth grade level, history 
and geography of the Americas, and 
the sixth grade level, Old World 
Background, there are both separate 
history texts and geography texts as 
well as fused texts in history and 
geography adopted, so that the local- 
ity has the option not only of indi- 
vidual books but of fused or separate 
texts. 

In the seventh grade, there is 
Virginia's History, Geography, and 
Government as a text. For the ele- 
mentary teacher needing assistance 
in developing skills and understand- 
ings in the use of maps and globes in 
the field of geography, there is a trial 

(Continued on page 49) 





This conference is a part of 
the educational revolution that 
has been sparked to a great 
extent by Russia’s sputnik. This 
caused many educators to assume 
a vertical rather than a_hori- 
zontal position, which we had 
occupied too long a time, when 
it came to the matter of the 
practitioners of education them- 
selves moving out in the direction 
of improving procedures, techni- 
ques, making new approaches, 
doing research, and exploring bet- 
ter ways in which learning can 
take place. This is our seventh 
instructional conference. We 
have held conferences in the 
areas of secondary science, teach- 
er education, the education of 
the .academically talented, the 
improvement of the teaching of 
mathematics, the improvement of 
instruction in literature and com- 
position, and a conference on 
educational television. 

Now these conferences have 
involved about 1,500 teachers, 


elementary and high school 
supervisors, principals, school 
superintendents, school board 


members, college professors. both 
from private institutions and pub- 
lic institutions, liberal arts pro- 
fessors, teacher education people. 

A college professor, who was 
a participant at one of our con- 
ferences, said that it was the 





SCOPE of CONFERENCE 
on SOCIAL STUDIES 


by DR. ROBERT F. WILLIAMS 


Virginia Education Association 


Executive Secretary 


first time that he had ever been 
in a meeting with a high school 
teacher of a similar subject, and 
we, on the other hand, have 
had high school teachers say that 
it is the first time since they grad- 
uated from college that they 
have had the opportunity to rub 
shoulders with the academic 
Brahmins. 

It has also been a gratifying 
and exhilarating experience for 
us to see the tremendous response 
to these conferences, and I would 
like to say that if it weren't 
for the superintendents of schools 
and their school boards, for the 
good offices of the college presi- 
dents, we couldn’t have these 
conferences because they not 
only nominate the people who 
attend but they also pay their 
expenses. 

In this conference we have 
227 participants, 129 classroom 
teachers (elementary and high 
school), six superintendents, six- 
teen supervisors, twenty-two prin- 
cipals, six directors of instruction, 
three members of the State 
Department of Education, one 
school board member. Fifteen 
colleges are represented, one 
historical foundation, and four 
private secondary schools. Al- 
together, fifty-nine of the Vir- 
ginia school divisions are repre- 
sented. 
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ot Annual Convention 


Virginia Education Association 


Theme—lInternational Relations 


November 1-3, 1961 


Richmond 


General Schedule 


Wednesday, November 1 

4:00 p.m.—District meetings of 
Delegates (District H—6 p.m.) 

8:00 p.m.—Business Session 

Thursday, November 2 

9:00-12:00—Business Session 

12:00-2:00—Luncheon meetings of 
Departments 

3:00-5:00—Open House, VEA 
Headquarters 

6:00 p.m.—Convention buffet dinner 
for all delegates and others inter- 


ested at the Arena 
8:00 p.m.—General Session 


Friday, November 3 


9:00 a.m.—Meetings of Departments 
and Sections 

12:00-2:00—Luncheon meetings of 
Departments and Sections 

2:00 p.m.—Meetings of Sections 

3:00-5:00 p.m.—Open House, VEA 
Headquarters 

8:00 p.m.—Final Session 

10:30 p.m.—President’s Reception 


Schedule of Meetings 


Monday, October 30 

9:00 a.m.—VEA Board of Directors 

Tuesday, October 31 

9:00 a.m.—VEA Board of Directors 

4:00-6:00 p.m.—Supervisors, Executive 
Committee 

8:00 p.m.—Virginia Association of 
School Administrators 

8:00-10:00 p.m.—Supervisors, Executive 
Committee 

Wednesday, November 1 

9:00 a.m.—VASA (Superintendents 

9:30-10:30 a.m.—Coffee Hour, 
Supervisors (ASCD 

10:30 a.m.—Visiting Teachers, Executive 
Committee 

11:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m.—Supervisors 

(ASCD), Program 

:00 p.m.—Luncheon, Virginia Associa- 

tion of School Administrators 

2:00 p.m.—Executive Committee, 

Elementary School Principals 

Visiting Teachers, Open Meeting 

:00-4:00 p.m.—Supervisors 

(ASCD), Program 

4:00 p.m.—District meetings 
(District H—6 p.m.) 
Executive Committee, Secondary 
School Principals 

8:00 p.m.—GENERAL SESSION, 
VEA Delegate Assembly 

Thursday, November 2 

7:30 a.m.—Breakfast, George Peabody 
College Alumni 

9:00 a.m.—Second General Session 
of VEA Delegate Assembly 

9:00-11:00 a.m.—Secondary School 
Principals Department 

9:30-11:30 a.m.—Elementary School 
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Principals Department 
10:30 a.m.—Visiting Teachers Department 
12:00-1:30 p.m.—Luncheon, Supervisors 
(ASCD) 
12:30 p.m.—Luncheon, Visiting Teachers 
Luncheon, Junior High School 
Principals 

2:00 p.m.—Executive Committee, 
Guidance Section 
Executive Committee, Virginia School 

Food Service Association 

2:00-4:00 p.m.—Supervisors (ASCD), 
Business meeting 
Elementary School Principals 
* Department 
Secondary School Principals 

Department 
Teacher Education Department 

2:30 p.m.—Executive Board, Department 
of Classroom Teachers 

3:00 p.m.—Executive Committee, 
Virginia Vocational Association 

3:00-5:00 p.m.—Open House, VEA 
Headquarters 

6:00 p.m.—Buffet dinner for all del- 
egates and others interested, with 
general meeting following at the 
Arena 

7:30 p.m.—Executive Committee, 
Classical Section 
Executive Committee, Music 
Department (VMEA) 

8:00 p.m.—tThird General Session of 
VEA Delegate Assembly and Con- 
vention 

Friday, November 3 

7:30 a.m.—NEA Breakfast 

Breakfast, University of Virginia 


Alumni 
8:00-10:00 a.m.—Coffee Hour, Delta 
Kappa Gamma 
9:00-10:20 a.m.—Elementary School Sec- 
tion, Health and Physical Education 
Secondary School Section, Health and 
Physical Education 
9:00-11:00 a.m.—Coffee Hour, Madison 
College Alumnae 
9:00 a.m.-12:00 p.m.—Band and 
Orchestra Directors Section, VMEA 
Secondary Science Section, Program 
9:00 a.m.-1:00 p.m.—Art Department 
9:30 a.m.—Executive Committee, 
English Section 
Guidance Section 
Executive Committee, School Nurses 
Section 
Speech and Drama Section 
Executive Committee, Teaching 
Materials Section 
Advisory Committee, SCA 
9:30-10:45 a.m.—Industrial Arts and 
Trade and Industrial Education, 
Joint meeting 
9:30-11:00 a.m.—Choral Directors Sec 
tion, VMEA, Program 
Elementary School Section, VMEA 
9:30 a.m.-Noon—Elementary Language 
Arts Section 
Secondary Mathematics Section 
Virginia School Food Service 
9:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—Elementary 
Science Section 
10:00 a.m.—Classical Section 
Distributive Education Section, Coffee 
Hour 
Educational Secretaries Section 
Elementary Mathematics Section 
Home Economics Section 
10:00-11:00 a.m.—Teaching Materials 
Section, Business Session 
10:00 a.m.-12:00 noon—Business Educa- 
tion Section 
Classroom Teachers Department 
College Section, VMEA 
School Librarians Section 
Aviation Education 
10:30 a.m.—Distributive Education 
Section 
Executive Committee, Social Studies 
Section 
10:40-12:00 Noon—Safety and Driver Ed- 
ucation Division, Health and Physical 
Education Section 
College Division, Health and Physical 
Education Section 
10:45 a.m.-12 Noon—Trade and Indus- 
trial Arts Section 
Diversified Occupations (ITC) 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Housing Bureau 
for 77th Annual Convention of the 


Virginia Edueation Association 


The hotels of Richmond, together 
with the Richmond Chamber of 
Commerce and the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, will operate an in- 
dependent Housing Bureau for the 
VEA Convention. 


Beginning September 25, Mrs. 
Lee J. Hasbrouck will set up the 
Housing Bureau at the VEA Head- 
quarters, 116 South Third Street, 
Richmond 19, Virginia, where she 
will confirm all requests for hotel 
room reservations. The week of the 
convention she will be located in 
the assistant manager's ofhce at the 
Hotel John Marshall, available for 


further service. 


All reservation requests from 
school people, exhibitors, and 


others attending the convention 
should be sent to the Housing Bu- 
reau for the VEA Convention, 116 
South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. They will be filed and ae- 
knowledged after September 25. 
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‘NO RESERVATIONS WILL 
BE MADE BY THE HOTELS. 


Richmond— 
November 1-2-3, 1961 


As single rooms are limited, please 
arrange to share rooms—two to 
a room or three whenever possible. 
If space is not available in the hotel 
of your choice, the Housing Bureau 
will endeavor to assign you to your 
second or third choice. Overflow ac- 
commodations may be placed in mo- 
tels, and tourist homes, if desired. 

After making reservations, should 
it be found impossible to attend the 
convention, please cancel reservations 
by notifying the Housing Bureau 
promptly. 

The form below is for your con- 
venience in requesting hotel reserva- 
tions through the Housing Bureau. 
Complete and mail it today. All 
reservations should be made by 


October 20. 


HEADQUARTERS HOTEL—JOHN MARSHALL 


HOTEL RATES Each 
Single Double Additional 

Hotel Double Bed Twin Bed Person 
Jefferson Hotel $5.50-$11.00 $ 9.50-$15.00 $12.00-$15.00 $2.00 
Hotel John Marshall ... 6.00- 12.00 10.00- 16.00 10.00- 16.00 2.00 
King Carter Hotel ...... 6.00- 9.00 7.50- 12.00 7.50- 13.00 2.00 
Mark-Raleigh Hotel .... 4.50- 9.00 7.00- 12.00 8.00- 12.00 2.00 
Hotel Richmond .». 6,00- 9.00 9.00- 13.00 9.00- 16.00 2.00 
Hotel William Byrd ... 6.00- 10.00 9.00- 12.50 10.00- 15.00 2.00 
Mark Monroe Motel ... 8.50- 11.00 11.50- 14.00 12.50- 14.00 2.00 
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November 1-3, 1961 
ROOM RESERVATION BLANK—Please Type or Print 


Housinc Bureau For THE VEA CoNvENTION 
116 Sourn Tuirp STREET 
RicHMonpD 19, Vircinia 


Please make reservations as follows: 























Hotel: Ist choice 2nd choice — ___3rd choice —_ ° “ - 
_________. Rooms for one person Rate $__ ST <> 
Rooms for two persons (double bed) Rate $__ eS ee 
______. Rooms for two persons (twin beds) Rate $__ ee ee 
________. Other type of room for ____ persons Rate $- hs OOD acaencentcteal per room 
With bath saciid: ~ WU il isn hadi 
AM AM 
Arriving November at PM I « ccistiiectsinintiigiitictin at ———— 
Please print or type the names and addresses of all occupants, including the person making the reservation: 
Name Street Address City State 
Date Signature of person filing application — > SSE otaess ai 
School Position —— _ " J 
Representative of — __ bibecahsendes Company 
nh _ ‘ 
All reservations will be confirmed only to the person making the reservations, unless otherwise requested. 
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Motivation Through a 


Study of the British Isles 


In a Sixth Grade 


How can we get the most from 
a unit of work? We know that chil- 
dren learn much more if they are 
interested and that interest is en- 
couraged through activity. For this 
reason, motivation and the under- 
standing that children learn by doing 
should be given particular emphasis 
in organizing a unit plan. 

Our study of the period from the 
Middle Ages to Modern Times led 
us to England and the Industrial 
Revolution. The class became inter- 
ested in learning more about this 
nation from which many of our an- 
cestors came and where people strug- 
gled for many of the freedoms which 
we enjoy. 

I selected the following objectives 
according to the needs and abilities 
of the class: 


1. To create a broader under- 

standing of the relationship be- 

tween the British Isles and 
other nations of the world, par- 
ticularly the United States. 

To develop an appreciation of 

the gifts, ideas, and freedoms 

which the British Isles con- 
tributed to civilization. 

3. To develop a habit of responsi- 
bility both in group and indi- 
vidual work. 

4. To develop a habit of complet- 


ing a task once begun. 


Nw 


Room interest was the method 
used to initiate the unit. The chil- 
dren brought maps, books, pictures 
(some photographs), articles, and 
magazines pertaining to the British 
Isles. To this collection, I added 
other books which could be used as 


research material for various reading 
levels. I allowed the class time to 
examine all the items carefully and 
then to construct two lists—what we 
know and what we want to know. 
Next, we divided the unit study 
into these major areas—physical fea- 
tures, climate and location, people 
and government, industry, food sup- 
ply, and world trade. The material 
from the pupils’ lists was arranged 
under the proper heading. I then 
chose five chairmen, and each in 
turn selected the area of work for 
which his group would be respon- 
sible. Each of the pupils remaining 
chose the category in which he or 
she was most interested. It was neces- 
sary here to use some influence in 
order to maintain a balance among 
the groups. The areas in which the 
children were the least interested 
were physical features, climate, and 
location. For this reason, I concen- 
trated on developing motivation 
through map making and map study. 
We decided to begin with two 
large maps for our bulletin board— 
one of Europe and the other of the 
world. Employing what we had 
learned in arithmetic concerning 
scale drawing, we divided a large 
background of white construction 
paper into grids and then filled in 
the outline of Europe. We used the 
same procedure to construct our map 
of the world. Because it was Febru- 
ary and our turn to display work on 
one of the upper hall bulletin boards, 
we decided to make the world map 
of red, white, and blue. Blue was 
used for the background, the con- 


This description of a unit of work in social studies written by 
Mrs. Ruth Buegler, who recently conducted the study with her sixth 
grade pupils in Lee Hall School, Newport News, was submitted by 
her principal, Mrs. Ercel Ingram, to the Office of Curriculum and 
Instruction for the purpose of sharing it with members of the super- 
visory staff. Because the report illustrates so well some effective ways 
a teacher may plan with her pupils for desirable learnings in the 
area of social studies, it is shared with readers of the Journal by 
Cynthia Warren, Elementary Supervisor, Newport News. 
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tinents were made of white, and the 
countries of the British Common- 
wealth were of four different shades 
of red, each representing a separate 
kind of government. The responsi- 
bility of this activity was divided 
among the class groups. Cloth flags 
of the various Commonwealth na- 
tions lined the sides of the map and 
strings joined them with their cor- 
responding areas. The words, “The 
Sun Never Sets on British Soil”, 
were printed across the top. 

When this project was completed, 
we turned our attention to the British 
Isles on our map of Europe and as 
the unit study progressed more in- 
formation was filled in by the various 
groups. Samples of products were ar- 
ranged on the counter at the base of 
the bulletin board and strings at- 
tached them to their corresponding 
areas on the map. This activity will 
continue through our study of other 
European countries. 

Information regarding the five ma- 
jor areas was provided by means of 
oral and written reports. These were 
followed by class discussions and 
evaluations. I asked each child to 
evaluate his own work from time to 
time and to note any progress he 
might make. 

From a suggested list, I asked the 
class to choose the activities in which 
they were most interested. I also 
encouraged them to use other ideas 
of their own. As each activity was 
turned in, it was added to our room 
display. 

Before giving the class a final test, 

I showed a film of the British Isles. 
My objective was four-fold—mainly 
to provide a review of the entire unit, 
to suggest any information we may 
have overlooked, to establish a better 
picture of what they had learned, 
and to help them to realize a satis- 
faction of attainment. 

We climaxed our unit of work by 
sharing our exhibit with classmates 
from another room. This experience 
gave each child a chance to realize 
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Sixth graders at Lee Hall School, Newport News, examine display arranged during their 


study of the British Isles. 


what had been accomplished both by 
individuals and groups and also al- 
lowed each an opportunity to use 
what he had learned. 

The most rewarding experience of 
all was realized when the principal 


of our school recognized our work 
by having a photographer take a 
picture of the exhibit for the daily 
newspaper. In years to come these 
pictures will remind the pupils that 
learning can be fun. 





Population Explosion Explored 


In the decade of the 1960's the 
population of this country will grow 
from 180 million to 214 million. 
Where there are four people today 
there will be five by 1970. In statis- 
tical terms as precise as demographers 


can attempt to project them, the over- 
all increase is expected to be 19.1 per 
cent. 
But within this framework, the per- 
centages vary widely. For instance: 
There will be a 57 per cent increase 
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in the college age group; a 43 per cent 
increase in the high school group, but 
only a 12 per cent increase in the 22 
to 64 (working force) group. 

These data from a new National 
Education Association study were made 
public by President Clarice Kline in 
a news conference as the group’s 99th 
Annual Convention got underway. 
The preliminary report released by 
Miss Kline is based on unofficial 
statistics compiled by the Bureau of 
the Census at the request of, and at 
the expense of the NEA. The study, 
administered by the Association’s Re- 
search Division, is being directed by 
Dr. LeRoy Peterson, who is on leave 
from the University of Wisconsin. 

Miss Kline pointed out that the 
study has important implications for 
all persons concerned with planning 
the management of public affairs in 
the decade ahead at all levels of gov- 
ernment. It will affect where schools 
are built and where shopping centers 
are constructed, sewers installed and 
roads planned. 

The material is presented in a series 
of 10 tables published by NEA under 
the title: Population Projections, 1960- 
1970. 


Virginia’s Projection 

The tables disclose such information 
as this: 

The population of Virginia is ex- 
pected to rise by 17.4 per cent during 
the 1960’s (Table 1), the elementary 
and high school age population will 
rise (Table 7) by 15.2 per cent and 
the high school age group rise (Table 
6) by 35. 7 per cent. The college age 
group will rise by 52.7 per cent (Table 
8); the working force group (Table 
9) rise by 15.4 per cent; the retired 
group (Table 10) rise by 17.3 per 
cent; and the pre-school group (Table 
2) rise by 12.2 per cent. 

By 1965 California will pass New 
York as the most populous state. 

Arizona is growing more rapidly 
than any other state—its population 
will be up 54 per cent by 1970. 

Seven states are losing school-age 
population—Alabama, Arkansas, Ken 
tucky, Mississippi, North Dakota, Okla 
homa, and West Virginia. 

Nevada and Arizona ought now to 
be preparing for an increase by 1970 
of more than 100 per cent in their 
college-age groups. California, Dela- 
ware, and Florida have a problem of 
the same sort and in nearly the same 
dimensions. 


Copies of Population Projections, 
1960-1970 are available from the Re- 
search Division, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Single 
copy, 50¢ 
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VEA LEADERS CONFERENCE 


The VEA Local Leaders Conference at Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, August 2-4, had a total attendance of 252. 
Among these were representatives from 88 local associations 
and 16 from VEA departments and sections. They came to 
learn more about their responsibilities as oficers and committee 
chairmen on the home front, as emphasized through the con 
ference theme: “Professional Teachers Working through 
Professional Channels.” 

This theme was the subject of the keynote address by Allan 
West, associate director of Membership Division, NEA. 
Following the welcome by Dr. G. Tyler Miller, president of 
Madison College, an overview of the conference was given by 
Dr. Robert F. Williams, VEA executive secretary, with VEA 
President W. W. Robinson presiding at all sessions. 

Participants divided into 16 common interest circles to 
discuss “Organizing Your Local Association for Action,” 
followed by swap shop circles discussing “Effective Local 
Association Action,” based on a panel on the subject. In- 
surance benefits were presented by T. Preston Turner, assistant 
executive secretary, VEA, and “The Legislative Outlook” was 
given by Dr. Williams and Mr. Turner. Swap shop circles 
also discussed “The Local Association Works for the VEA 
Program of Action.” A panel answered “Your Questions 
About VEA and NEA,” and the conference closed with a 
summary by swap shop circle leaders, moderated by Dr. 
Williams. The program was coordinated by Katherine Hoyle, 
VEA director of Field Services. 

During the conference there were “District get-togethers” 
and a meeting of department and section representatives. 
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Some Ways To Observe 
American Education Week 1961 
November 5-11 


@ Comparisons are not always odious. Compare school 
statistics from your town’s past with those of today for a 
series of newspaper articles—a “Progress Report”—with 
past-and-present pictures, if possible. 

@ Set up PTA panel discussions of the general theme and 
daily topics. 

@ Encourage local editors to prepare complete sections or a 
special page on American Education Week. 

@ Key your school’s Open House Night to the theme: 
Your Schools: Time for a Progress Report. 

@ School displays, fairs, exhibits can be staged in store 
windows, libraries, museums, as well as in school. 

For AEW information and materials write to 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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All was not work at the 
Local Leaders Confer- 
ence, with a square 
dance climaxing the 
Thursday evening ses- 
sion. Here are some of 
the scenes caught at the 
10:00 p.m. to midnight 
session in the gymnasi- 
um, Reed Hall, at Madi- 
son College of partici- 
pants and on-lookers. 
A good time was had 
by all! 


Local Leaders Conference Hears Keynote Message 
on “Professional Teachers Working Through 
Professional Channels.” 


Allen West, associate director, Membership Division, 
NEA, and former executive secretary of the Utah Educa- 
tion Association, traced the services of the National Edu- 
cation Association and progress of the teaching profession 
made possible over the years by the efforts of local, state, 
and national professional organizations. He pointed out 
that Sir Ronald Gould said at the recent NEA conven- 
tion, “We all have a responsibility to leave our profession 
better than we found it because we were members.” Mr. 
Allen concluded his message by stating: 

“Each of us has a responsibility to pass the torch on 
to a new generation. When we join a profession we ac- 
cept a commitment. We make a compact between the 
dead, the living, and the generations to come. This genera- 
tion has a responsibility to move the torch forward a bit 
more. We have made great progress in the last half cen- 
tury, in the last decade, in the last few years, but there 
are new fields to conquer in the next year, in the next 
decade. Working together as professional teachers through 
professional channels we have the freedom to reach our 
goals if we are able to cooperate together and pool our 
efforts, our energies, and our dollars to this end.” 
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FIRST SEA CONVENTION 


at Randolph-Macon College 
October 21 


For the first time since the Student 
VEA began its state-wide joint meet- 
ings of FTA and SEA, having had 
its fifth convention last year, the col- 
lege section will meet separately from 
the high school group. The SEA, Stu- 
dent Education Association, this year 
will have a one-day meeting only on 
Saturday, October 21, at Randolph- 
Macon College in Ashland. The FTA’s 
will have their state-wide meeting in 
Roanoke on December 1-2. 

Registration for the SEA meeting 
at Randolph-Macon College will begin 
at 9:00 a.m., with the opening session 
scheduled for 10:00 a.m., October 21. 

Theme for this first convention of 
college students and sponsors only will 
be “Competencies for Quality Teach- 
ing.” 

A panel discussion on “First Steps 
Toward Quality Teaching” will be 
moderated by Fred O. Wygal, Director, 
Division of Teacher Education and Cer- 
tification, State Department of Educa- 
tion. Participants will include a college 
student who has not done his student 
teaching, a college student who has 
had practice teaching, a second-year 
teacher, and a supervising teacher. 

State Senator William B. Spong, 
chairman of the Virginia Commission 
on Public Education, will speak at the 
luncheon session on “Competencies for 
Quality Teaching.” He will be intro- 
duced by Dr. Robert F. Williams, VEA 
executive secretary. 

This will be followed by circle group 
discussions on “What Can SEA Work 
Do to Contribute to the Competencies 
for Quality Teachers?” Circle groups 
will also be held on “Membership” 
and “Program Planning,” as well as 
one for Sponsors on their opportunities 
and responsibilities. During the busi- 
ness sessions, a constitution for the 
SEA as a separate organization will 
be adopted. Invitations for the 1962 
convention will also be considered, in 
keeping with the plan to rotate the 
meetings on college campuses. Dr. 
Woodrow W. Robinson, VEA presi- 
dent, will install the new officers of 
the SEA. 

The convention will close at 3:30 
p.m. with a challenge by Dr. J. Earl 
Moreland, president of Randolph-Mac- 
on College, on “A Charge to Keep.” 

A tea dance will follow with the 
Randolph-Macon chapter serving as 
hosts. 

Presiding at the sessions of this first 


for SEPTEMBER, 1961 


separate SEA convention will be Gayle 
Crabill, SVEA president, from the Col- 
lege of William and Mary. She will 
report during the convention on the 
Student National Education Associa- 
tion meeting at Pennsylvania State 
College and the NEA meeting at At- 
lantic City, where she represented the 
Student Virginia Education Association. 

Miss Virginia E. Lewis, director of 
Professional Services for the VEA, is 
State SEA Consultant. 

At the beginning of 1961, 14 col 
lege chapters had a total SEA mem- 
bership of 930. They include Bridge- 
water College, Clinch Valley College, 
College of William and Mary, Eastern 
Mennonite, Longwood College, Lynch- 
burg College, Madison College, Mary 
Washington College, Radford College, 
Randolph-Macon College, Richmond 
Professional Institute, University of 
Richmond, University of Virginia, and 
the Norfolk College of William and 
Mary. 


Teach Abroad 


Opportunities for American teachers 
to teach abroad or to attend summer 
seminars during 1962-63 have been 
announced. 

Grants are provided by the United 
States Government for teaching in na- 
tional or American-sponsored schools 
abroad at the elementary, secondary, 
or junior college level, for the dura- 
tion of one year. 

Grants to participate in summer 
seminars abroad are also available to 
teachers of modern languages in Co- 
lombia, France, Germany, Italy, and 
Spain; to teachers of the classics in 
Italy; and to teachers of history in 
France and India. 

Under the Fulbright Act, grants 
usually include round-trip transporta- 
tion and a maintenance allowance 
based on the cost of living in the 
host country. This allowance may be 
adjusted to include accompanying de 
pendents. 

A booklet describing these opportu- 
nities in detail and proper application 
forms are available from August | to 
October 15. Requests should be sent 
to the Teacher Exchange Section, Of 
fice of Education, U. S. 
of Health, Education 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Department 


and Welfare, 





Typical scenes from 
one of seven Area 
Leaders Conferences 
held this past spring 
at Abingdon, Salem, 
South Boston, Albe- 
marle, Leesburg, 
Richmond and Ports- 
mouth, where the 
legislative program 
was disseminated, 
with a total attend- 
ance of 520 repre- 
senting 102 local as- 
sociations. 
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Memorandum To The “Young” Teacher— 


Welcome Aboa rd! 


OU have accepted the challenge—walk proudly! 

You are now a member of America’s greatest team 
—act professionally! You will reap the rich rewards of 
classroom teaching—smile confidently! Whether you're 
about to help unwilling fingers maneuver primary pen- 
cils or polish the rough edges on a creative writing gem 
you have accepted the task of helping today’s youngsters 
prepare for a better world tomorrow. 

What kind of a year is in store for you? I recall clearly 
my own introduction to a rural faculty by its veteran 
principal . . “this young scholar from the University 
will teach all classes in English, coach girls’ basketball, 
act as ninth-grade counselor, serve as yearbook sponsor, 
direct the May Day festivities, and be responsible for 
fire drills.” Often the newcomer assumes many duties 
that were not only unassigned but genuinely unwanted. 
But then, how does one become “the experienced teacher” 
without boldly accepting all such tasks willingly? I soon 
learned that the duties were “assigned” with discretion 
and that others had comparable or greater loads. The 
May Day program, incidentally, wasn’t half-bad although 
I’ve been only half-ecstatic about them since. 

By now your system has overly orientated you to the 
point of confusion. Your principal has kindly distributed 
a mimeographed handbook (Did he ask you to save 
and return it in June, complete with revisions, including 
the revised calendar he had just given you?) to supple- 
ment the printed one the superintendent had already 
given you and him. Perhaps you have learned that the 
Preventorium isn’t nearly as ominous as it sounds, that 
Tort Insurance is an unexpected “fringe benefit,” that 
as elusive as a R3 might be you will someday learn to 
be its master, that membership in the XEA-VEA—NEA 
is not enough—it’s participation that counts, that with 
tomorrow’s lesson plans preparation is next to godliness, 
that “Thank Goodness, It’s Friday!” can be the promise 
for a brighter Monday, and that it’s far better to be a 
first-year teacher with prospects of joining the legion 
of merit than a battle-scarred veteran with two decades 
of campaigns who has repeated his “first year” twenty 
times! 

The anxious moments you spent anticipating your 
first classes have passed, but they'll return each year. It 
is hoped that your principal is able to be the real instruc- 
tional leader within your school and is able to render or 
secure appropriate assistance. It is even important that 
he encourage a methods-materials “venturesomeness.” You 


by Robert Maidment 
Principal, Newport News High School 
Newport News 
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may also have found the teacher across the hall most 
helpful—a teacher who has not forgotten his own neo- 
phyte attempts at classroom management. There are 
also “master teachers” in your environs—perhaps you will 
have opportunity to observe them 

Yes, the planned orientation has subsided, but the 
lessening of this effort is not a sign everyone considers 
you to be a competent veteran. Each of us needs a lengthy 
period of “seasoning.” If you accept the premise that one 
learns to understand children only by learning and grow- 
ing with them, then you must also accede that it is a 
perpetually painstaking process, which, at best, never 
approaches perfection. Our work with parents’ most im- 
portant product involves countless subjective judgments 
in grading, grouping, coynseling, disciplining, ad in- 
finitum and into the daytime too! Correct responses by 
a teacher in every situation is impossible. We need open 
minds—but not open at both ends—tempered by past 
experiences, present good judgment and future resolve. 
And even good dogs need a few fleas to keep them from 
reflecting upon what good dogs they are; the acceptance 
of constructive criticism will keep us “scratching” for our 
place in the sun instead of merely “itching” for it. 

Accept it or not, you are the most important individual 
in the entire educational mosaic; all administrative and 
supervisory activity is designed to permit you to do a 
more effective job within your classroom, You have ac- 
cepted a challenge. May your efforts prove successful 
and may your title, CLASSROOM TEACHER, be a 
constant reminder of your important work and a source 
of inspiration as you create a brighter future with our 


children. Welcome aboard! 
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BROMPTON, now a part of the 
Mary Washington College cam- 
pus at Fredericksburg, was built 
in the first quarter of the 19th 
century by John Lawrence Marye. 
Of interest are its marble mantels 
brought from Italy for the White 
House but never used. Considered 
the loveliest residence on any 
American campus today, it is the 
home of Chancellor Grellet C. 


FREDERICKSBURG—St. Episcopal simpson and Mrs. Simpson. 


George's 
Church was established in 1720 by act of 
the House of Burgesses and its parish ex- 


tended to the Shenandoah River. The first 
church was erected in 1732 at a cost of 75,- 
000 pounds of tobacco. A second church was 
built on the same site in 1815, and the 
present St. George's Church was completed 
in 1849. 


O many Virginians mention of October brings visions 

of crisp autumn foliage, red and gold sunsets and 
Indian Summer, but this year a new spirit is astir in the 
Tidewater section, center of Virginia’s Annual Autumn 
Pilgrimage October 20, 21 and 22. During these three 
days forty-four homes and plantations will open wide 
their doors and provide a memorable experience for visitors. 
This special autumn event, under the auspices of nine 
early Colonial Churches, presents an unprecedented 
opportunity, not usually available at this season of the 
year, to visit many homes never before opened to the 
public, along with those that have become prime favorites 
over the years. 

These nine churches are part of the original 250 
churches and chapels in existence at the time of the 
Revolution, 38 of which are in use today by the Epis- 
copal Church, and portray vividly the life of passing 
generations which have borne witness of religious faith. 
Many of these buildings erected by early vestries were 
severly plain in architecture, although interiors of some 
in the more populous and wealthy areas were richly 
ornamented with damask hangings, and had their own 
Communion Silver, much of which is in use today. 

Life in Colonial Virginia was mostly agricultural, with 
few towns. These churches became the meeting place 
of the people in the community, and the service included 
notices of all kinds, reading of new laws and proclama- 
tions from the Royal Governors. It has been said, that in 
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McGuire. 


ELMWOOD, near Tappo- 
hannock, was built in 1770 
by Muscoe Garnett for his 
son, James Mercer Garnet, 
and has continued in the 
family for succeeding gen- 
erations, the present own- 
ers being Mr. and Mrs. 
Muscoe Garnett. The inter- 
ior of the Georgian man- 
sion has exquisite wood- 
work with delicately carved 
over-mantels in each room, 
the ballroom being one of 
the largest paneled rooms 
of the late Georgian period, 
© portion of which is shown. 


ESSEX COUNTY—Vauter’s 
St. Anne’s Parish, 
in 1719 and en- 
larged in 1731. Its brick-work and 
pedimented doorways are 
noteworthy. Its interior was repaired 
in 1827 under the 
rectorship of the Rev. John Peyton 


the difficult years before the Revolution, resistance to 
Great Britain was fomented in vestry meetings, spread- 
ing to church yards where the people assembled before 
services. In the fifty years after the Revolution the 
Episcopal Church in Virginia was forced to go through 
the bitter experience of separation of Church and State. 
Thomas Jefferson who wrote the statute for Religious 
Freedom regarded it as his greatest achievement, but 
this Act, which passed in 1786, abrogated all connection 
between the Church and State. 

Families of great wealth and prominence supported 
these churches and have left a legacy of continuing 
interest to present-day plantation owners, which is evi- 
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WILLIAMSBURG—Bruton Parish Church, com- 
pleted in 1715 as the court church of Vir- 


ginia, has been used continuously as a 
place of worship. Colonial Communion Sil- 
ver, the Font and much of the Communion 
Silver used at the church at Jamestown is 
owned by Bruton Parish. 










































CHARLES CITY COUNTY—The plantation house, Belle Air, was built 
around 1670. This early American frame house retains its original 
heart pine structural interior framework, typical of 17th century 
architecture, and plainly visible in the massive summer beams 
through the center of the ceilings, sills, intermediate and corner 
posts, and unusual staircase. Recently restored by a young Virginia 
couple, a portion of the library is shown. 


dent through their cooperation with the churches in 
presenting this autumn event. Each of the nine churches 
will have a battery of homes and plantations supporting 
them during this period. Fredericksburg, rich in intimacy 
with the Revolutionary War and the War Between the 
States; Essex and Gloucester Counties, birthplace of 
statesmen and soldiers; both banks of the James River, 
lined with 18th Century estates, all with historical signif- 
cance; Yorktown, Waterloo of the Revolution; Williams- 
burg, restored to Colonial grandeur, all in this land of 
romance and history, stand ready to welcome the visitor. 

Historic Churches highlighting this pilgrimage are St. 
George’s Episcopal Church, Fredericksburg; Vauter’s 
Episcopal Church, Essex County; Ware and Abingdon 
Episcopal Churches, Gloucester County; Grace Episcopal 
Church, Yorktown; Bruton Parish Episcopal Church, 
Williamsburg; Westover Episcopal Church, Charles City 
County and Merchant’s Hope and Brandon Episcopal 
Churches in Prince George County. 

Virginians have a heritage of ideals and traditions . 
one that is interwoven with the fiber of the Aanisiten 
Republic...one which is a legacy to you and others 


of this great Nation. 





YORKTOWN—Construction of the Grace Episcopal Church started in 
1697 and it is built of marl slabs taken from the York River. During 
the Revolutionary War, Lord Cornwallis used it as a powder maga- 
zine, and other damage resulted from the Civil War. Inset shows its 
communion silver, believed to be among the earliest pieces still in 
continuous use in this country, the chalice and flagon of hammered 
silver having been made in London in 1649. 
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GLOUCESTER COUNTY—A fine specimen of lain rectangular style 
architecture, Ware Episcopal Church was built before 1723, but its 
exact date of erection is unknown, possibly as early as 1690. 





ELMINGTON is built on the original grant of land in 1611 to Sir 
Thomas Gates, Governor of Virginia colony from 1610 to 1614. In 
1848, title passed to Dr. John Prosser Tabb who built the present 
house, completing it in 1850. It later became the property of Thomas 
Dixon, Jr. who wrote extensively of life in Gloucester under the title 
The Life Worth Living. From the great hall of the house a hanging 
mahogany stairway leads up three stories to an observatory. Pink 
marble mantles, doors and brasses are the originals. The house, now 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. Webster Rhoads, is surrounded by trees and 
flowering shrubs noted for their great age and size. 





YORK HALL—(The Nelson House), headquarters of Lord Cornwallis 
during the siege of Yorktown, this mansion was the home in 
Revolutionary days of Governor Thomas Nelson, built about 1740. 
It has an unusually beautiful formal garden, highlighted by statues 
of the Seasons. 
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ERECTRonic’ KITS AND MANUALS 
MAKE TEACHING ELECTRONICS EASIER | 


Choose the ERECTRONIC System precisely de- 
signed to suit your teaching requirements in 
electricity or electronics for a General Shop Pro- 
gram or Industrial Arts Course at the Junior 
High School, High School or Vocational and 
Technical School Level. 


Courses from four weeks to two year programs 
are completely developed for you in the EREC- 
TRONIC System with everything available — 
kits, manuals, training aids and test instruments. 


Manuals for use with ERECTRONIC Kits give 
the student an understanding of the basic compo- 
nents and their application. Schematic illustra- 
tions put the emphasis on building circuits rather 
than memorizing theory. 





Because only high quality components are used 
and are mounted on plastic bases, all parts can 
be used over and over again — no special tools 
are needed. Jiffy Clip connectors facilitate circuit 
building, retain their resilience even after 7,000 
on-off connections. 


The proven ERECTRONIC System is now in 
use in over 700 schools. 





ERECTRONIC Kits now available for many courses including: 








Exploring Electricity A basic elec- Industrial Electronics All 39 experi- Combination Kit 68 experiments 
trical circuit kit: experiments in ments in new EIA ‘‘Industrial from EIA manual covering ‘Basic 
series, parallel and series-parallel Electronics’’: thyratrons through Electricity’, ‘‘Basic Electronics’, and 
circuits. computers. “Basic Radio’. 


L-200W — $39.95 BE-7 — $595.00 BE-5 — $210.00 





Write or call for catalog 


or personal demonstration. 


VIRGINIA 
= SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
i A COMPANY, INC. 


pera Soe 104 S. Foushee St. Eg gre 
periments: electron flow to conver- ° —_—o ciation) ‘“‘Basic Television’’: vertical 
sion of light energy. Richmond 20, Virginia amplifiers to sync circuits. 

T-175W — $39.95 BE-6 — $119.00 
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LASSROOM teachers who attend- 

ed the summer conference at the 
University of Virginia June 14, 15, 
and 16 centered their attention on the 
new trends in education and promis- 
ing practices in instruction as they dis- 
cussed the theme of the conference, 
“The Forward Look in Education.” 

The thirteenth summer conference 
of the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation was greeted in the usual warm 
manner by Dr. Ralph W. Cherry, 
Dean of the School of Education at 
the University of Virginia. 

Those who took part on the pro- 
gram were Dr. Robert F. Williams, 
Executive Secretary, VEA; Dr. Mildred 
Sandison Fenner, Editor NEA Journal, 
Leonard G. Muse, President, State 
Board of Education; Dr. Woodrow W. 
Robinson, President, Virginia Educa- 
tion Association; William Fowler, Au- 
dio-Visual Coordinator for the Quarter- 
master Training Command, Fort Lee; 
Dr. Frank Banghart, University of 
Virginia; R. Lawrence Dowell, McLean 
High School; Jacqueline Randlette, 
John Marshall High School, Richmond, 
and Virginia E. Lewis, Director of 
Professional Services, VEA. 

Dr. Robert F. Williams set the 
tone of the conference, peering into 
the future in his talk on “The Forward 
Look in Education.” He mentioned 
the full legislative program set up by 
the VEA for this legislative year and 
emphasized that we must acquire basic 
tools of understanding. In this forward 
look in education we must develop 
those who can think critically and 
clearly, he continued. Emphasis must 
be placed on curriculum. The South is 
number one in many resources and 
assets, and there is a need here for 
economic education. The closing note 
of his talk was a plea for more educa- 
ted people. 

Dr. Mildred Sandison Fenner in 
her address on “Rather Ancient History 
in 2033” reminded the group that it is 
not only an excellent idea for the 
Virginia Department of Classroom 
Teachers but for teachers all over 
the world to take a forward look in 
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Classroom Teachers’ Summer Conference 


The FORWARD LOOK 
in EDUCATION 


by MRS. LUCILLE E. KING 


Secretary, Department of Classroom Teachers, VEA 


Education, for if we never look up 
from the tasks of the present, how can 
we recognize the challenge and the 
opportunity of the future; if we never 
think beyond today, how can we 
prepare for tomorrow? 

Let us assume today that we can 
see some of the things that will be 
ancient history in 2033, Dr. Fenner 
continued. We have been concerned 
with getting every child into school; 
now we must ask how much each child 
is getting out of school. NEA’s Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction ex- 
presses great hope for the future in 
further experimentation with new 
techniques such as team teaching, 
teaching machines, educational tele- 
vision, language laboratories, and the 
like. 

NEA predicts a longer school year 
with an expanded and improved sum- 
mer school, attended by 50% of our 
students, she said. Education will 
expand upward and downward as the 
number of working mothers grows. 
School costs will double within the 
next ten years. 

The U. S. Office of Education says, 
Dr. Fenner pointed out that, if the 
present trend in teachers’ salaries con- 
tinues, an average salary of 50% above 
the 1958-59 level will be achieved 
within a dozen years. Dr. Stinnett, 
NEA Assistant Executive Secretary, 
sees an increase in leave of absence 
provisions and other fringe benefits 
for teachers. There is a strong feeling 
that teachers will become more _pro- 


fessional through membership and 
participation in their education as- 
sociations. 


Dr. Fenner stated that if these ex- 
perts are correct in their prophecies, 
these prophecies will be taken for 
granted as rather ancient history in 
2033. 

She predicts that one area of edu- 
cation will never be rather ancient 
history, not even in 2033. The need 


for teachers who understand children, 
the need for teachers who can stimulate 
a desire to learn, the need for teachers 
who can help children learn, this 
need is eternal. Teacher-pupil relation- 
ship is timeless. 

Educational television, teaching ma- 
chines, and mechanized teaching tools 
undreamed of today will change some 
of our techniques and _ procedures. 
Team teaching, ungraded classrooms, 
and administrative devices no one has 
even thought of yet will change some 
of our instructional patterns. The need 
for the kind of teacher you are at 
your very best is a need that will 
continue as far into the future as we 
can dream. Good teachers won't be 
ancient history, not even in 2033. 

Miss Virginia Lewis, Director of 
Professional Services, VEA, moderated 
the panel which had as its theme, “The 
Newer Trends in Education.” 

Teaching Machines: Dr. Frank 
Banghart, University of Virginia, dis- 
cussed this phase of the newer trends. 
This type of teaching involves (1) 
setting up materials step by step, (2) 
going through materials in small steps, 
(3) setting amount of information to 
be covered, (4) practice in applying 
information, (5) testing to see that 
student knows the information covered 
and can apply it. 

Team Teaching: R. Lawrence 
Dowell, McLean High School, em- 
phasized the time and _ preparation 
needed for team teaching. There should 
be an awareness of the goals. A time 
should be set aside for testing to 
determine what is being learned. Large 
or small groups may be used. 

Language Laboratories: Jacqueline 
Randlette, John Marshall High School, 
Richmond, discussed the language lab- 
oratories. She based her talk on the 
book Language and Language Learn- 
ing by Nelson Brooks. 

Audio-Visual: William Fowler, Au- 
dio-Visual Coordinator for Quartermas- 
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ter Training Command, Fort Lee, men- 
tioned many audio-visual aids and 
stressed the fact that the more senses 
which can be employed the better the 
learning. 

The classroom teacher determines 
the success of any new trend. It was 
emphasized in the panel discussions 
that all teaching aids are aids to the 
teacher. 

Promising practices in instruction in 
the fields of Language Arts, Mathe- 
matics, Social Studies and Science were 
discussed in the group meetings: 

Language Arts: Team teaching and 
audio-visual aids were discussed in this 
group led by Mrs. Ruby Lee Norris, 
president, English Section, VEA. Con- 
sultant for the group was Mrs. Joella 
A. Bradley, State Department of Ed- 
ucation, and Mrs. Maryanne B. Stump 
recorded. 


Team Teaching 


Mrs. Norris described an eight-week 
project on poetry and drama used in 
the George Wythe High School, Rich- 
mond. This involved a form of team 
teaching. 

Mrs. Bradley spoke on (1) planning 
and grouping in elementary school, 
(2) educating the gifted, (3) grading 
sequences, (4) reading opportunities, 
5) available printed matter. 

The discussion period broke down 
into implications for preparing teach- 
ers for newer trends and conditioning 
the public for newer trends. Preparing 
teachers for newer trends involves (1) 
careful planning, (2) open-mindedness, 
(3) cooperation, (4) competent leader- 
ship Cone who knows the answers 
because of training, experience and 
study), and (5) in-service education. 
Conditioning the public for newer 
trends might be accomplished through 
(1) school publications stressing aca- 
demic accomplishment, (2) newsletter 
from school describing and explaining 
school practices, (3) parent study 
groups, and (4) child who shows 
evidence of learning is the best public- 
relations expert. 

In summarizing the discussion the 
group felt that there was (1) a need 
for supervision, and (2) a need for 
organization on_ grade levels, with 
clearly outlined sequence. 

Mathematics: The theme of | this 
group was “Promising Practices — 
Newer Concepts or Newer Trends in 
Mathematics” led by Marguerite Wray, 
president, Mathematics Section, VEA. 
Mrs. Isabelle Rucker, State Department 
of Education, was consultant and Mrs. 
Virginia Wiltbank recorded. 

Mrs. Isabelle Rucker discussed the 
number systems in different bases. She 
explained and demonstrated use of 
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base 7, showing how other bases can be 
used to build an understanding of 
place value in the base 10. Research 
mathematicians and experienced teach- 
ers have done enough research and the 
new trend of different bases has been 
successfully used enough to make us 
believe the system is satisfactory and 
can be worked. 

The new mathematics digest is in 
the making by the State Department 
of Education which will allay the fears 
of teachers for the newer trend. New 
commercial texts are rolling with the 
new trends. The State Department 
sponsors institutes designed to assist 
teachers of Mathematics to deepen 
and broaden their knowledge of sub- 
ject-matter content in the light of 
current developments. In-service work- 
shops and conferences geared to new 
concepts are offered. 

Social Studies: Mrs. Frank G. Kraft, 
Jr., Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Richmond, was leader of the group; 
Mrs. Virginia Cashion, State Depart- 
ment of Education, consultant and 
Margaret Baker recorded. 

The discussion in this group centered 


VIRGINIA TEACHERS WITH NATIONAL LEADERS. Attending the 


around team teaching. The question 
was brought up, “What is team teach- 
ing?” Do we mean master teacher or 
is it the same as departmentalized? 
Pros listed by the group included (1) 
critical thinking on part of student, 
(2) talents of teachers utilized, (3) 
time element—stepped up program, 
(4) good planned teaching, and (5) 
variety. On the other hand there were 
the cons, namely: (1) confusing to the 
child (especially elementary child), 
(2) lack of relationship of teacher- 
pupil, (3) emotional effect, (4) im- 
personal and (5) tends to limit pupil 
participation. 

Science: In this group Mrs. Vera 
Remsberg was the leader; Ertte Thomp- 
son, Science coordinator of the 
National Science Foundation Institute, 
University of Virginia, was the con- 
sultant, and Mrs. Lucille Swaney 
recorded. 

Dr. Thompson described in detail an 
elementary science course which has 
been proposed consisting of two hours 
of lecture, discussion, recitation and 
two hours per week of laboratory. 
Throughout the course cognizance will 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Classroom Teachers National Conference at Glassboro State College, Glassboro, 
New Jersey, July 2-14, are shown, (front row), Sarah E. Miller of McGaheys- 
ville; Mrs. Buena Stolberg, immediate past national president; and Anita Ruffing 
of Bellevue, Ohio, incoming president of the NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers; (second row) Mrs. Ethel Winston, president of South Norfolk Classroom 
Teachers; and Mrs. Elizabeth W. Bailey, president of Norfolk Classroom Teachers 
Department; (third row) Mrs. Lina Sartor of Pachuta, Mississippi, Southeast 
Regional Director, NEA; Mrs. Bernice Purcell of South Norfolk; and Betty 
Stautzenberger, Conference Coordinator, NEA. 
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Oregonian Ewald Turner 
Takes Office as NEA 


President 





Ewald Turner 


Memo to the 1940 class of Creigh- 
ton, Mo., High School: “Ewald made 
it.” 

Back in 1940 that class designated 
Ewald Turner as the member most 
likely to succeed. He has now become 
president of the National Education 
Association, whose 765,000 members 
make it the world’s largest professional 
organization. 

Mr. Turner, 38 years old and a 
bachelor, has gone a long way from 
that little town (pop. 270) in west 
central Missouri, and in more ways 
than one. Since 1949 he has been 
associated with the school system at 
Pendleton, Oregon, where he was a 
teacher of industrial arts and, more 
recently, director of guidance at Helen 
McCune Junior High School. 

Elected a year ago as vice president 
and president-elect of the National 
Education Association, Mr. Turner 
assumed the top office at the close of 
the NEA convention in Atlantic City, 
succeeding Clarice Kline, a high school 
teacher of Waukesha, Wisconsin. 

Back in the days when he was still 
in high school in Missouri, Mr. Turner 
ventured off the family farm one sum- 
mer to hitch-hike west. He became 
fascinated with that part of the coun- 
try. His parents, Mr. and Mrs. A. O. 
Turner, of Creighton, still reside on 
the family farm in Missouri. 

Mr. Turner went on from there to 
Central Missouri State College at 
Warrensburg, where he obtained his 
Bachelor’s degree in education and, 
then, at the recommendation of one 
of his teachers there, went to Colorado 
State College for his Master’s degree. 
He was waiting on tables there at 
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Greeley, Colorado, during a summer 
session when he became acquainted 
with the Pendleton assistant superin- 
tendent of schools who was then taking 
a summer course at Colorado State. 
Between cups of coffee the assistant 
superintendent encouraged the bright 
young red-headed student-waiter to seek 
employment in the Pendleton school 
system and since Pendleton is in the 
far northwest, and Mr. Turner was 
already interested in the west, there 
was not much of a selling job involved. 
That’s where Mr. Turner has been, 
ever since 1949, 

Before going to Oregon, he taught 
for five years at Warrensburg and 
Joplin, Missouri. He has also done 
graduate work at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

He doesn’t remember when he be- 
came a member of the NEA, but it 
was some time after he had gone to 
Pendleton. Once he did become a mem- 
ber, however, he lost no time in 
becoming active. He served one year 
as president of his local association, the 
Pendleton Association of Teachers, and 
for three years was membership chair- 
man of the Umatilla County Unit of 
the Oregon Education Association. He 
was regional director of the OEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers for 
two years and, for another two, was 
president of the department. During 
the school year 1958-59 he took leave 
from the Pendleton schools to serve as 
president of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers. 

He has attended the last two con- 
ferences of the World Confederation 
of Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 


fession, in Washington and in Amster- 
dam, and this summer he represented 
the NEA at the WCOTP meeting in 
New Delhi, India. 

This industrial arts teacher, who 
prefers to talk about reading rather 
than about lathes and drill presses, 
has decided on a theme that he would 
like to have the National Education 
Association concentrate on during the 
year he will be its president. His theme 
is: “Teach for tomorrow.” And _ by 
“tomorrow” he does not mean the 
decade of the 1960’s which is so much 
in the thinking and writing of those 
who have been concerned with the 
problems of education in the years 
immediately ahead. 

“Il think we are going to have to 
admit that we are not doing as good 
a job as we should be doing. We 
must, I think, aggressively seek to 
create, in the minds of our own 
members, knowledge of the significant 
role they play as individual teachers 
and remind them constantly that what 
they do today. in the classroom will 
make a difference in what happens 
tomorrow. 

“What happens in the classroom to- 
day is important not only for today, 
but for 10 or 20 years from now.” 

Mr. Turner thinks also that more 
can be done in the schools to develop 
international understanding because 
what happens in the far away world 
over the next decade or two will so 
importantly affect the lives of the 
students back in Creighton and Pendle- 
ton. He thinks that NEA needs to 


(Continued on page 47 
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NEW NEA PRESIDENT GREETS VEA LEADERS—Ewald Turner of 
Pendleton, Oregon, (center) incoming president of the National Education 
Association, meets VEA officers and staff during the Atlantic City Convention. 
Counter clockwise are shown Dr. Woodrow W. Robinson, president of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association; Virginia E. Lewis, director of Professional Services, 
VEA; T. Preston Turner, VEA, assistant executive secretary; NEA President 
Turner; Dr. Robert F. Williams, VEA, executive secretary; Katherine Hoyle, 
director of Field Services, VEA; Phyllis G. Brown, assistant editor, VEA; and 


Joseph B. Van Pelt, State NEA director. 
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About 200 Virginians at- 
tended the 99th NEA annual 
meeting and 40th Repre- 
sentative Assembly in At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, 
June 25-30. Among activi- 
ties caught by the camera 
are views of the VEA Head- 
quarters room at the Tray- 
more Hotel showing the 
1961-65 Civil War Centen- 
nicl exhibit, and groups 
gathered at the VEA recep- 
tion on the opening night. 
At top of page is an over- 
all view of the Virginia 
delegation at Convention 
Hall, Sir Ronald Gould of 
England chats with VEA 
treasurer, John Madden, 
and Dr. Robert F. Williams, 
VEA executive secretary, 
while VEA President Wood- 
row Robinson, Joseph B. 
Van Pelt, NEA Director, T. 
Preston Turner, assistant 
executive secretary, and 
Board members surround a 
Californian with parasol 
promoting the NEA candi- 
dacy of Hazel Blanchard. 
Other views show board- 
walk scenes, the VEA 
luncheon attended by 177, 
and the State delegation 
meeting with Mr. Van Pelt, 
NEA director, presiding. 
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Boordwalkers at Atlantic City during the 
NEA Convention included E. R. Thompson of 
Sugar Grove; Raymond Buchanan, principal 
of Rich Valley High School, Smyth County; 
John D. Neely of Marion; A. P. Levicki of 
Norton, president of District O; and Howard 
Williams of Marion, District | president. 


The McSwain family covers some of the six 
miles of boardwalk. Mr. Thomas C. McSwain 
is superintendent of the Staunton City schools 
and president of VEA District G. 




























Dolores Ross and June Gailes of Henrico 
County stroll from the convention auditorium. 


Charlottesville’s _presi- 
dent, Mrs. Rita Seale 
(right) and Mrs. Nancy 
Dunnavant, secretary, 
were among the repre- 
sentatives from 24 coun- 
tries attending the NEA 

meet. ‘ 


Highlights from NEA 
Seaside Convention 


Highlight of the NEA meeting for 
Virginians at Atlantic City was the 
delightful VEA luncheon in the Ocean 
Room of the Hotel Claridge. It drew 
the largest attendance of any Virginia 
luncheon at a NEA Convention, the 
177 Virginians overflowing the French 
Provincial room with seafoam green 
walls and pink skirted tables covered 
with pink cloths. Pink flowers, good 
food and fellowship added to the festive 
occasion, arranged by T. Preston 
Turner, VEA executive secretary. In 
these surroundings, President Woodrow 
Robinson, Executive Secretary Robert 
F. Williams, and Dr. Robert W. Allen 
of the NEA Resolutions Committee im- 
parted information to the delegates. 


Other Highlights 


Ewald Turner, installed as president 
of the National Education Association, 
admonished the 10,000 educators as- 
sembled for the 99th annual meeting 
to “teach for tomorrow...” and by 
tomorrow, he meant the seventies and 
eighties. 

...a closely contested election for 
the vice presidency of the Association 
which saw Hazel Blanchard, elementary 
school principal from Fresno, Callif., 
defeating high school English teacher 
Lucille Carroll of Wooster, Ohio. 

...election of Richard D. Batch- 
elder, Newtonville, Mass., high school 
teacher and re-election of John C. 
Evans, Jr. of Binford, Oreg., to the 
NEA Executive Committee. 

...several attacks on indiscriminate 
promotion of teaching machines and 
teaching by TV. Frederick M. Rau- ” 
binger, New Jersey’s state commissioner 
of education, said these “gimmicks and 
gadgets” which were being “peddled 
to the public like soap, cigarettes, and 
toothpaste,” tended toward “imperson- 
alized, dehumanized teaching.” Also 
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critical of the claims made for these 
tools were Prof. William Van Til of 
New York University, and Prof. Edgar 
Dale of Ohio State University. 

... overwhelming approval by the 
6,000 delegates of an amendment to 
NEA bylaws to establish higher quali- 
fications for new, active members en- 
rolling after August 31, 1964. Proposed 
change would limit membership after 
that time to those who have earned 
at least a bachelor’s degree or who 
are eligible to hold a regular legal 
teaching certificate. 

...approval by the delegates of 
the affiliation of the NEA’s 33rd 
department—the Department of Foreign 
Languages. In its meeting during the 
convention, the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers (DCT) elected 
Rita C. Jacoby, 8th grade teacher of 
Jersey City, N. J., president-elect, to 
take office July 1962. Miss Anita 
Rufhing, 8th grade teacher of English 
of Bellevue, Ohio, Junior High School, 
was installed as president during the 
DCT annual meeting. 

... Andrew D. Holt, president of 
the University of Tennessee and a 
former president of the NEA, was 
chosen for the Board of Trustees. He 
succeeds A. C. Flora of South Carolina. 

...insurance plan for NEA mem- 
bers was approved. 

... functions and members of the 
present Defense Commission and the 
Committee on Tenure and Academic 
Freedom were transferred to a new 
Commission on Professional Rights and 
Responsibilities. 

...convention cities approved to 
date: 1962—Denver; 1963—Detroit; 
1964—Seattle; and 1965—New York. 


Helen Young and Fred Smith of Richmond 
check the convention schedule en route from 
the auditorium. 
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Superintendent E. B. Stanley (right) and D. 
M. Cook of Washington County make their 
way down the boardwalk to convention ses- 
sions. 





William L. Harrell (right) of Norfolk City joins 
the boardwalk strollers. 


VEA staff members attend- 
ing the 1961 Staff Con- 
ference, sponsored by the 
National Association of 
Secretaries of State Teachers 
Associations, at the Flanders 
Hotel, Ocean City, New 
Jersey, preceding the NEA 
Convention, heard Dr. Lyle 
W. Ashby (right), deputy 
executive secretary, NEA, 
speak on “The State Associ- 
ation and the Improvement 
of Instruction,” and Ole 
Sand, (left) addressed the 
group on “The Instructional 
Program of the Public 
Schools.” Other phases of 
State Association work were 
covered in the three-day 
meet. 





Charles R. Coates, president of Southampton 
County Education Association, stops on the 
boardwalk to ask a question of Virginia E. 
Lewis, director of Professional Services, VEA. 


Others strolling down the boardwalk include 
John M. Dunnavant of Charlottesville; John 
B. Madden of Richmond, VEA treasurer; T. 
Preston Turner, assistant executive secretary, 
and Dr. Robert W. Allen, of Portsmouth, past 
VEA president. 
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Instructional Conference on the Place of 


Guidance in Instruction 


Virginia's eighth instructional con- 
ference will consider the “Place of 
Guidance in Instruction” at Natural 
Bridge Hotel on September 29-30. 

Topics to be discussed will include 
“The Place of Testing in Guidance 
Services,” “The Place of Counseling in 
Guidances Services,” and “The Place 
of Occupational and Educational In- 
formation in Guidance Services.” 

Dr. Robert Hoppock, professor of 
Education at New York University, 
will serve as consultant for the con- 
ference, bringing the keynote address. 

At the opening session, beginning 
at 11:00 a.m. on September 29, a 
symposium on the “Organization and 
Administration of a Guidance Program” 
will be featured. Following this, Alfred 
L. Wingo, coordinator of Guidance, 
Testing, Research and Surveys for the 
State Department of Education, will 
present the “Current Program in Guid- 
ance and Testing in Virginia.” 

M. Lester Carper, chairman of the 
VEA Instruction Committee and chair- 
man of the Steering Committee for 
the conference, will preside. Dr. Rob- 
ert F. Williams, VEA executive secre- 
tary, will present the scope of the con- 
ference. 

At the dinner meeting, John Dob- 
bins, project director for Educational 
Testing Service, will discuss “The 
Place of Testing in Guidance Serv- 
ices. 


Natural Bridge Hotel 
Natural Bridge 
September 29-30, 1961 


On Saturday morning, Dr. Frank 
Sievers, U. S. Office of Education, will 
speak on “The Place of Counseling 
in Guidance Services,” with Dr. Rich- 
ard L. Beard, University of Virginia, 
moderating a panel at the closing ses- 
sion, summarizing the conference. 

Miss Virginia E. Lewis, director of 
Professional Services, is VEA liaison 
for this conference. 

Participants invited to this confer- 
ence will be limited to two people 
from each school division, with the 
exception of the larger divisions, se- 
lected from nominations by division 
superintendents, and one participant 
selected from those nominated by each 
college or institution, as conference fa- 
cilities are limited to 225. 

A feature of the conference will 
be a special showing of “The Creation” 
at Natural Bridge and a special show- 
ing of the “Museum of Motoring 
Memories” at the close of the Friday 
night session. 

Registration for the conference wil! 
begin at 9:30 a.m. on Friday morn- 
ing, September 29. 


GUIDANCE STEERING COMMITTEE 


Chairman 


M. L. Carper, Superintendent, Lynchburg City Schools, Lynchburg 


Members 


L. D. Adams, Ass‘stant Superintendent, Richmond City Schools, 


Richmond 


Dr. Richard L. Beard, Associate Professor, The Curry Memorial School 
of Education, University of Virginia, Charlottesville 

Florence Buford, President, VEA Department of Elementary Princi- 
pals, Clarke Elementary School, Charlottesville 

William J. DeLong, Madison College, Harrisonburg 

Mrs. Katherine Hopper, Guidance Director, Fairfax High School, 


Fairfax 


William Koontz, President, VEA Guidance Section, Norfolk County 


Schools, Norfolk 


George O. McClary, eee Deel ot Celt 
Association, Washington 








Smyth County Prepares 
Course of Study for 
Centennial Anniversary 


Suggested Course of Study for Cen- 
tennial Anniversary of the War Be- 
tween the States, 1961-1965, in Smyth 
County Schools is the subject of a 21- 
page booklet prepared by the Smyth 
County War Between the States Com- 
mittee in view of the schools partici- 
pating in the 100th observance. The 
committee consisted of Minne Rouse 
of St. Clair district, Walter P. Stuart 
of Rich Valley district, Saltville, and 
Mrs. Clara Hill Carner of Marion as 
chairman, with the cooperation of Su- 
perintendent J. Leonard Mauck and 
Mrs. Ralph Stone, elementary school 
supervisor. 

The hundredth anniversary of the 
War Between the States is being spon- 
sored by the National Civil War Cen- 
tennial Commission with headquarters 
in Washington, D. C. 

The introduction states that “The 
Centennial is everyone's responsibility. 
We are not re-fighting the war, but 
studying it for the great lessons it has 
given us and can give us, and a deeper 
appreciation of the principles for which 
it was fought. The history of our past 
provides light to guide our future. 

“The program approved by = Com- 
mission is of two categories. 1. Educa- 
tion of students and the se ‘through 
schools, films, radio, TV, publications, 
and scholarly works. 2. Education of 
tourists, the students, and public 
through exhibits, re-enactments, and re- 
dedications of Confederate Monuments, 
battlefield tours, pilgrimages to noted 
graves, and dramatic productions.” 

The committee believes the “most 
logical way in which to acquaint the 
public in Smyth County of this na- 
tional observance would be through the 
schools, going to every home in the 
county, with that information, aroused 
interest, that county participation could 
be realized.” 

The booklet gives suggested activi- 
ties according to grade levels and places 
to see in each district of Smyth Coun- 
ty. Suggested essay topics are given, 
as well as a list of suggested books 
to be read during the Centennial. 
There is a list of Virginia-born Con- 
federate generals by cities and coun 
ties. The booklet concludes with a 
history of the Confederate flag, proper 
flag salutes, and an explanation of “The 
War Between the States.” 


See VEA Centennial 


Announcement, page 53 
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New Tapes 


for the O'Brien-Lafrance French texts 


Extensive programs on tape follow the lesson plans of the books. They 
include basic readings from the text, grammatical exercises, and pattern 
drills. For the New First-Year French: Form A, with pauses, (21 5” 
reels, 3%4 ips, double-track); Form B for teachers, no pauses, (5 7” reels, 
3% ips, double-track); Tapes for the New Second-Year French, with 
pauses, (40 reels, 334 ips, single-track). Teachers’ Guide and recorded 
text included. Prepared by Professor Harry L. Bratnober, Macalester 
College. 


New First-Year French 
New Second- Year French 


The New First- and New Second-Year French texts build the student’s 
GINN competence in understanding, speaking, reading, and writing French. 


Constant stress is placed on drill, exercise, and review. Both books in- 
clude stimulating essays on French geography, culture, history, and 


AND COMPANY mores. Tests are available for both texts. Teachers’ Manual and LP 
records are available for New First-Year French. 
New York 1], N. Y. 
72 Fifth Avenue 


Representatives: R. M. Jarrell, 1810 Monument Avenue, Richmond 20 
James M. Rose, Box 1017, Salem 























In Use in the Schools 
Throughout Virginia! 


VIRGINIA’S 
GOVERNMENT 


THE FUNCTIONING OF OUR 
STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 
$2 Single Copy Postpaid 
$1.40 Copy, in Quantities 10 or More 
The most comprehensive and easily understood 
book yet published on how we govern ourselves 
in Virginia. Contains all the latest essential 


1| information on the functioning of our state, 
city, and county governments. 148 pages, paper- 


bound. 
x * * 


STUDY SCRAPBOOK 
OF THE OLD DOMINION ----------------------- deipanrenadnnneauinaconen—- 
VIRGINIA PUBLICATIONS .. . A Division of The 
FOR HISTORY STUDY OR SCRAPBOOK USE Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 
50¢ The Copy Postpaid 











611 East Franklin Street © Richmond 19, Virginia 
You may send me postpaid, the publications indicated. _Enclosed is 











40¢ Copy in Quantities 15 or More $ to cover my order. Copies wy Sienate%s 
P P Gov e 
|} Beginning at Jamestown, the scrapbook un- Name sneer) 
folds a word and picture story of Virginia Seat: Mebdwins paneemerguanenn 
History. 36 pages—8 pages in color—150 illus- stad aress Copies q Study, Scrapbook, of 
trations. Ideal for study use or to cut out illus- City and State the Old Dominion” 








trations when making scrapbook. 





(Please print name and address clearly) VJ 
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EXPLORING OUR WORLD 






ENGLISH 


Practice for Mastery 


eee 






LANGUAGE 
BOOK FIVE | 





By Phowte M Perkoms 
and Loged 11 Taylor 
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Steck Science Series by Kay L. Ware and Gertrude B. Hoffsten 


Scientifically accurate material has been carefully selected by 

experts for the Steck Science Series. It presents a definite 

program of science instruction for each grade level, with 

hundreds of illustrations, carefully controlled vocabulary, and 

adequate exercise material. 

# EXPLORING OUR WORLD, Revised Edition Grade 7 

{ New Worktext includes up-to-date material on animals, 
earth and sky, and new space developments. 

* SCIENTIFIC LIVING TODAY, Revised Edition Grade 8 
Ten units, including energy, light, communication, food, 
and safety. 


DO YOU KNOW? Grade 1 THIS EARTH OF OURS Grade 5 
THINGS AROUND YOU Grade 2 LEARNING TO USE SCIENCE Grade 6 
YOU FIND OUT Grade 3 BIOLOGY, THE SCIENCE OF LIFE 

THE WORLD ABOUT YOU Grade 4 MODERN GENERAL SCIENCE 











Language Series 


by Perkins, Taylor, McDonald, :: 
and Grizzard 





Workbooks give pupils ample prac- 
tice in basic skills of written and 
oral English, from simple word and 
sentence study to more difficult prac- 
tice. Full year’s program of exercises 
in English grammar give teacher 
continuous yearly record of child's 
work. 


High School English 


* ENGLISH PRACTICE FOR MASTERY 
SERIES by Jewel Varnado 
The author has collected the best, 


the most practical, and the most 
teachable ideas from many years of 











English instruction. Mechanics of 
* LANGUAGE, Book Five Grade 5 grammar and composition are em- 
* LANGUAGE, Book Six Grade 6 phasized in practice lessons, along 
* LANGUAGE, Book Seven Grade 7 with coherent and effective writing. 
LEARN TO TALK AND WRITE Grade | 
TALKING AND WRITING Grade 2 # Book 1 Grade 9 # Book 2 Grade 10 
OUR LANGUAGE Grade 3 
LANGUAGE FOR THE 4th GRADE Grade 4 
LANGUAGE FOR THE 8th GRADE Grade 8 








Other Series To Make Teuching Easier 


Outstanding Worktext series are available in Arithmetic, 
English, Geography, Handwriting, Health, History and 
Civics, Industrial Arts, Music, and Reading. 


1936 <A 1961 


25th ANNIVERSARY 
~The Steck Company 


WRITE TODAY 


WRITE for your FREE copy of The Steck 
Company Catalog, a 48-page catalog 
giving complete descriptions of 

all Steck publications — 

WORKTEXT, textbooks, library books, 
teaching aids, workbooks, easy readers, 


tests, and school forms. a Publishers 
P. ©. BOX 16, AUSTIN 61, TEXAS es 
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VEA Convention Schedule 
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(Continued from page 24) 


00 a.m.—School Nurses Section 
Virginia Industrial Arts Section 


:00 a.m.-12 Noon—Choral Directors 


Section, VMEA, Business Meeting 
Piano Section, VMEA 


Teaching Materials Section 


:00 Noon—Music Department, VMEA 


Luncheon, English Section Board 

Luncheon—Secondary Science Sectior 

Luncheon—SCA Advisory Committee, 
Student State Convention Commit- 
tee Chairman and Advisers 

Luncheon—Virginia Council of Admin- 
instrative Women in Education 

Luncheon—Virginia School Food 
Services Association 


:00-12:45 p.m.—Student Division, 


Health and Physical Education Section 


:00-3:00 p.m.—Luncheon and Business, 


Social Studies Section 

15 p.m.—Luncheon, Geography Section 

30 p.m.—Luncheon, Art Department 

Luncheon, Virginia Vocational 
Association 

Luncheon, Guidance Section 

Luncheon, School Nurses Section 

Luncheon, University of Richmond 


:00 p.m.—Luncheon, Music Department 


(VMEA) 

Luncheon, Classical Section 

Luncheon, Educational Secretaries 
Section 

Luncheon, School Librarians Section 

Dessert-Coffee, Radford College 

Alumnae 


:00-3:00 p.m.—Secondary Science 


Section, Program 


:00-4:00 p.m.—SCA, State Convention 


Planning meeting 


:30-5:00 p.m.—Choir Rehearsal 
:00 p.m.—English Section 


Retired Teachers Section 


:00-3:00 p.m.—Elementary Science 
Section 
:40-4:00 p.m.—Men’s Athletics. Divi- 


sion, Health and Physical Education 

Section 

Girls and Women’s Sports Division, 
Health and Physical Education 


Section 


:45 p.m.—Executive Committee, 


Educational Secretaries Section 


:00 p.m.—Executive Committee, 


Secondary Science Section 


:00-5:00 p.m.—Open House, VEA 


Headquarters 

Bridgewater College Alumni, Coffee 

College of William and Mary 
Alumni, Coffee 

Longwocd College Alumnae, Open 

House 


Randolph-Macon College, Coffee Hour 


:30 p.m.—Executive Committee, 


Virginia Industrial Arts Association 


:00 p.m.—Dinner, Elementary School 


Principals Department 


30 p.m.—Dinner, Lynchburg College 
Alumni 


8:00 p.m.—Final Session of Delegate 


Assembly and Convention 


10:30 p.m.—President’s Reception 
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Saturday, November 4 RE 
9:00 a.m.—Executive Committee, F 


3 
ORDER YOUR, Cducalors TEACHING AIDS NOW 


Virginia Vocational Association 

9:30 a.m.-1:00 p.m.—Virginia Industrial 
Arts Association 

10:15 a.m.—Modern Foreign Language 
Section 

1:00 p.m.—Luncheon, Alpha Delta 
Kappa 

1:15 p.m.—Luncheon, Modern Foreign 
Language Section 








New NEA President 


(Continued from page 39) 





play a “more aggressive role” in pro- 
moting this sort of understanding 
among the teachers of this country 
and the teachers of other countries. 
The student exchanges we have had, 
he says, are vital in this process, but 
he thinks the exchange of teachers 


mey be even. mote important becsuse CHILD PSYCHOLOGY FOLDERS — Four series of 

the teacher influences so many others. folders: ‘‘Facts About Fears,’ ‘Classroom Nega- 

“The Communists,” he says, “are will- tives,” “Understanding Our Children” and “Tips 

eS ee ee oe ta—<«.e 

money to do this to influence teachers. : f 

og Paty tiene cian eee Wan BODY FUNCTION POSTERS — A series of nine 
posters on such topics as Digestion, Respiration 














been doing along that line. We must and The Eye and Vision, uniquely presented. 
make a concentrated effort to get in- Excellent for any grade; one set per classroom. 
formation flowing between them and CAREER POSTERS — Colorful study incentive aids listing aptitudes 
us.” en eee pamprenneene for nine leading professions, includ- 
1 ae ing Space Scientist, Teacher and Physician. Excellent for 3rd grade 
RP is Bay a objective on through high school; one set per classroom. 
ES. TUSMCS RES CUS Ee YESE 0S Present PARENTS TEACH ALSO! — A report-card enclosure designed to 
of NEA. help parents help teachers by establishing a proper educational 
“I'd like to try to focus the attention atmosphere in the home. Excellent for all age levels; available in 
of the public on an image of the required quantity. A fine PTA give-away. 
teacher and the association of teachers | SAFETY POSTERS —A series of colorful school safety ‘‘do’s and 
not as a grasping, divisive lobby, hee | don'ts’’ in cartoon form, suitable for bulletin boards. Excellent 


for all age levels; one set per classroom. 
as a group of people devoted to the | 


education of the youth of America,” | THE BEST “TEACHING AID” OF ALL 





he says. | e 

“I don’t think we have to apologize Ss your Peace: of-Mind 
for the work we have been doing to You teach your best . . . when you feel your best. Educators 
improve the economic status of teachers. Living Security Income Protection plans have relieved financial 


But it is j se we h worries for more than 230,000 teachers with cash payments 
ae PPUTIEnS Chat we present tee | totaling $27,000,000 since 1910. Monthly Income, Major- 
total image of the profession. We are | Medical, Hospital-Surgical, Life Insurance — all these plans 
equally concerned with developments | are available, and at low-cost Group rates. Inquire today. 


in curriculum, about the high school *K note to new teachers: You can join your existing Educators Group without 
drop-outs, and about the new and | even answering health questions, and regardless of age or medical 
stimulating ideas that are being in- history! Write for information and an Enrollment Form. 

troduced into our school systems.” 

Mr. Turner’s year as president of 
NEA will end with the convention it 
holds next year at Denver, Colorado. | 
He is understandably proud that his | 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





. , Am Gentlemen: LANCASTER, PA 
convention will be NEA s 100th, and Please send me absolutely free and without obligation: 
of —s that it will be held west of —— sets, ‘Facts About Fears” _. sets, ‘“‘Body Function 
the Mississippi River. —— sets, “Classroom Negatives” Posters” 

—_—. sets, “Understanding _. sets, ‘Career Posters” 

Our Children” _. sets, ‘Safety Posters” 
——. sets, “Tips to Teachers” __. folders, ‘‘Parents 
Teach Also!” 


NEED MONEY FOR 


0 Group Information and Enrollment Form 


NEW PROJECTS 





Your Name .. 


ba over the country are piling up BIG tke oy Name of School .. 
TREA’ ES by selling Vintex top quality nationally : 4 
known h hold ities. Choice of many items Richmond School Address . 





—money back guarantee. Write for sample offer. 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 105, N. J. i dhmadaapty HOO a ane 
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for excellent projection 
of slides or movies 


EVEN IN 
UNDARKENED ROOMS! 





DA-LITE 


Vidiomaster 


Wonder-Lite 


WITH NEW WONDER-LITE 
SILVER LENTICULAR SURFACE 








An exclusive Da-Lite development! 
New vinyl Lenticular Surface . . . scien- 
tifically designed, optically correct re- 
flecting surface. Concentrates projected 
light for widest viewing angle without 
distortion or eye fatigue. Beautiful re- 
production of color slides or movies. 
Best possible surface for use in un- 
darkened rooms. Heavy-duty viny] film, 
non-tearing, non-scratching, washable 
. +. fire and fungus resistant! 


Patented mounting feature pre- 
vents laddering. Roller lock pre- 
vents pulling fabric from roller. 


Exclusive fabric lock prevents 
damage when in closed position. 
Automatic leg locks . . . legs open 
quickly at the touch of a toe. 


Case removable for use as wall 
screen. Famous Da-Lite quality 
tripod for smooth setup. Gable 
construction legs for 50% added 
strength. 


A most outstanding projection 
screen—especially developed for 
Audio-Visual use. 


Audio Fidelity Corporation 


6521 W. BROAD ST.—923 WELTON AVE., SW 
Richmond Roanoke 
Virginia 
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| State Board 


|pared for the new 


Forward Look 


(Continued from page 38) 


be given to teaching science the way 
science should be taught in the class- 
room and laboratory and to the 
interrelationships of science and the 
humanities. 

Institutes are being set up in locali- 
ties asking for them as rapidly as 
possible. 

Closed circuit radio and television 
were discussed and illustrated by the 
Radio Supply Co. Inc. Mrs. Merwin 
Kalman of Norfolk and Frank White- 
house of Richmond demonstrated the 
use of closed circuit TV in the schools. | 
It was emphasized that this is a class- 
room tool, a supplement to the regular 
classroom and laboratory activities of 
the departmental program. 

Included in this full program were | 
two educational visitations, the Nuclear | 
Reactor and the Reading Clinic. 

Mr. Leonard G. Muse, president, 
of Education, was the | 
banquet speaker. He spoke on “Edu- | 
cation and Educators as I See Them.” 

The final session was a swap shop, 
with Dr. Woodrow W. Robinson, presi- | 
dent, VEA, presiding. During this | 
session Dorothy Herron, past presi- | 
dent, Department of Classroom Teach- | 
ers, summarized the conference. She | 
brought out that teachers can be pre- 
trends through | 
and con- 





communication, cooperation, 


| fidence. Parents can be conditioned for | 


the newer trends in many ways, name- 
ly: newsletters to parents. parent study 
groups, magazines, and newspapers. 


The best public relation is the child! 


who goes home well prepared. 


689 responded to opportunities of- 
fered in the YFTA column in the 9 
issues of the Virginia Journal of Ed- 
ucation during 1960-61. In the new 
school year ahead, make more use 
of the material available as listed on 
the last page, returning the coupon pro- 
vided for your requests. Remember, 
it’s YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 





TEXT 
BOOK calesMEN 


@ Earn very liberal commissions! 
© Supplement your line with an exciting, 
new audio aids service. 





|@ Sell to grade and high schools and col- 
leges. 
|@ Sales now being made in all states. 
|@ National advertising pre-sells for you. 
|@ Territories open now! 
— WRITE TODAY FOR FULL DETAILS — 
Opinion Institute, Inc. 
P. O. Box 1048 
Omaha, Nebraska 














& SOUTH AMERICA 
AROUND THE WORLD 


TRAVEL AT ITS BEST *585 
up 


FOR OVER A DECADE 
— UNIQUE FOR VALUE — 
ART: The greatest art treasures of the ancient world and 
ae ay ay =F masterworks admired in 
reece, Turkey, the chipelago, in Italy, France, 
a. Holland, Maciclem and ngland; visits in studios 
of contemporary artists, craftsmen, designers. 
LITERATURE: A comprehoneiee tour a the , Merery sites 
Soy Se es = tam & iNMarney to the Trossarchs, 
from Land’s End to Canterbury—plus an day session in 
London with some of England’s best contemporary writers, 
and either an 8-day Shakespeare seminar in Stratford or 
an 8-day seminar in Oxford on the Teaching of English. 
EDU TION: A comparative survey of teaching in West- 
urope, with 2 one-week sessions in London and Paris, 
pid school visits and extensive background sightseeing in 
Scandinavia, Germany, Switzerland (Italy, Spain optional). 


FRENCH: A month at the SORBONNE in Paris; morning 
classes, afternoon visits, theater, opera, preceded and fol- 
lowed by optional tours in all parts of Europe. 

HISTORY: Follow the fascinating story of the Civiliza- 
tion of the Western World on the highways and byways of 
Europe, through battlefields and magnificent ruins, through 
palaces and cathedrals, to the great capitals of the present. 





MUSIC: Enjoy superlative pertormanent, introduced, 
evaluated, at the Florence, Verona, ae Bayreuth, 
Bregenz, Lucerne, Holland and Edinburgh festivals, in 


Vienna, Paris, London; enroll in classes (if you wish) at the 
Mozarteum in Salzburg and the Edinburgh Conservatory. 
SOUTH AMERICA: Schools visited and discussed with 
distinguished educators — against the background of the 
majestic Andes, of pre-Colombian monuments, stone-age 
communities and amazing progress—in Panama, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, Para- 
guay, Brazil, Venezuela, Trinidad and Puerto Rico, 
AROUND THE WORLD: A 60-day air tour (all long flights 
by jet) to the fantastic cities and the incredible, yester- 
day still inaccessible, hinterland in Alaska, Japan, Hong- 
kong, the Philippines, Malaya, Thailand, Burma, Ceylon, In- 
dia, Pakistan, tran, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, Egypt. 


Most programs carry GRADUATE credit 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST 57th st, NEW YORK 19, «. Y. 








with modern 
DOLGE Fungicides 


Write tor 
Booklet on 
Athlete’s Foot 
Control 
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Social Studies Requirements 
(Continued from page 23) 


memo being prepared for the division 
of elementary and special education, 
entitled, “Using Maps and Globes, 
Grades 1-7.” 

The State Board adopted new re- 
quirements which made the eighth 
grade an integral part of the high 
school in which Carnegie units of 
credit would be given for work 
taken. It also increased the number 
of units required for graduation from 
sixteen to twenty units. Within this 
framework of twenty units, three in 
the fields of history, geography, and 
government were required for grad- 
uation for every pupil who entered 
the eighth grade in the year 1959-60. 
These three subjects were Virginia 
and U. S. History, Virginia and U. 
S. Government, one unit each. These 
two subjects were already required 
and as you recall these two subjects 
have both an adoption in U. S. 
History or Government texts as well 
as the book, Cavalier Commonwealth, 
another book which was created and 
adopted under the direction of the 
Textbook Commission mentioned. 

In addition to Virginia and U. S. 
Government and U. S. History books 
and courses, there is a unit required 
in World History and/or World 
Government. This is a new addition 
to high school requirements. This is 
the first time that a world study has 
been required for high school grad- 
uation. As you will note from the 
wording, it may be a course in World 
History or a course in World Geo- 
graphy, or a combination course in 
the two. In addition to the books and 
the courses mentioned, the State 
Board of Education also adopted texts 
in the field of U. S. History and 
Geography, eighth grade; Civics, 
ninth grade (but there are several 
school divisions that have begun to 
offer or to examine offering this 
course in the eighth grade as a pos- 
sible aid to the drop-out problem); 
and Economics and Sociology which 
were adopted on a senior high school 
level. 

An institute was held last summer 
at the College of William and Mary, 
the first such State Institute for 
teachers of any of the social studies 
subjects to be held in Virginia. 
Teachers had their expenses paid 
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from an appropriation of the State 
Legislature to attend this one week 
institute on Government and Eco- 
nomics. At this institute they heard 
speakers on various parts of the out- 
line, on the structure of government, 
on the origin of our government, 
on the basic principles that I men- 
tioned as well as two speakers on 
communism. 

Other state-wide developments in- 
clude the revised endorsement re- 
quirements in the certification of 
teachers. Previously, the requirements 
were not as high as they are now. 
There are required for teachers 
beginning July 1, 1960, thirty hours 
in the social science field for endorse- 
ment. These thirty hours must be 
distributed with fifteen hours of 
history and fifteen hours divided 
between any other two social science 
subjects. Besides this endorsement, 
it is possible to get a separate endorse- 
ment in History, Geography, Gov- 
ernment, Economics, and Sociology. 

There have been many in-service 
education courses held this past year 
under the auspices of funds appropri- 
ated by the General Assembly and 
administered by the Department for 
such a purpose. These courses had 
several requirements; one of the 
main ones is that they had to be 
subject matter centered. Some locali- 
ties have held courses in geography 
and economics, just to name two. | 
would like to note also that super- 
visory personnel of the Department 
are constantly visiting school systems 
and we have been in many of your 
school systems during the year, work- 
ing with teachers in in-service work- 
shops of various types. We are always 
willing to answer a call if it is at 


all possible. 


School Business Officials 
Meet 


The 47th annual Association of 
School Business Officials of the United 
States and Canada meeting and edu- 
cational exhibit will be held in To- 
ronto, Ontario, Canada, October 7-12, 
1961. Headquarters will be at the 
Royal York Hotel. Approximately 2,600 
school business officials, school board 
members, and guests are expected to 
attend. Exhibits will be featured. 

“School Business Management Meets 
the Challenge of the Sixties” is the 
theme of this 1961 program, while 
the exhibit theme is, “The Professional 
Way is the Best Way.” 








JUST 


PUBLISHED 








A 40-page word and picture story 
of the conflict in Virginia, printed 
in two colors and containing over 
70 rare photogtaphs and on-the-scene 
sketches. Text by Joseph P. Cullen, 
U. S. National Park Service his- 
torian. 


ACCLAIMED BY CRITICS 
“Perfectly done”—Virginia College 
Official 
“Magnificent 
Newspaper 


job”—Virginia Daily 
“A keepsake everyone will want to 
retain’—Trade Association Execu- 
tive 

“One which those interested in the 
history of the war will wish to pre- 
serve in their libraries”—Virginia 
Bank Official 

“One of the most outstanding pub- 
lications brought to our attention”— 
Centennial Official 


A VALUABLE 
TEACHING AID 


SPECIAL 5 (Qc 
PRICE 
TO TEACHERS 
AND Regularly 
STUDENTS Sells for $1 


VIRGINIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
611 East Franklin Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 








Enclosed is $ ...... ee copies 
The Civil War In Virginia 
NN he Ree ota ish go oajne.t 
SEPT ere. Cer erie 
NE Sat. Weeds wads Ves ¥ or 
VJ 
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| OF Persons 


AND F vents 


Doctorate Conferred 


VEA President Woodrow Wilson 
Robinson had the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Education conferred upon 
him by King College at its 1961 com- 
mencement. An alumnus of King Col- 
lege, Dr. Robinson graduated there in 
1932. He then studied at Duke Uni- 
versity where he received the degree 
of Master of Arts in Education. Dr. 
Robinson is the current president of 
the Virginia Education Association and 
he has a record of service in this pro- 
fessional organization, having served on 
the VEA Board of Directors for 14 
years. For eight years he has been 
a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee. He was president of District I, 
VEA for two years and president of 
District M for four years, serving as 




















































RECEIVES DOCTORATE—Dr. 
R. T. L. Liston, left, president of 
King College, Bristol, Tennessee, act- 
ing for the trustees of the college, con- 
ferred the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Education on VEA President Wood- 
row W. Robinson, right, superintend- 
ent of Shenandoah County Schools. Dr. 
Robinson was cited as an “Able ad- 
ministrator, faithful friend of youth, 
distinguished public servant, reflecting 
honor upon the college which so hap- 
pily claims you as her son... .” 
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treasurer of the VEA for five years. 
During 1960 he served as president- 
elect, moving to the top VEA post 
on January | of this year. Dr. Robinson 
is superintendent of the Shenandoah 
County Schools. He began his profes- 
sional career as a teacher and high 
school principal in his native Wash- 
ington County. He then taught at Taze- 
well High School and was assistant 
principal at Marion High School from 
1937 to 1942, serving as principal at 
Bristol, Virginia High School from 
1943 to 1945. For eight years, 1945- 
1953, he was principal of Radford 
High School and supervisor of student 
teaching on the secondary level for 
Radford College. In 1953 he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of Floyd Coun- 
ty Schools and moved to his present 
top position with the Shenandoah 
County Schools in 1957. 


New Superintendents 


Paul Tulane Atkinson, Jr. is the 
new division superintendent of Amelia 
County schools, having advanced to the 
top post in the county where he began 
his professional career in 1941. Since 
then, he has taught at Greensville 
High School and held principalships at 
Clover Elementary and High School, 
Alleghany Central High School and 
Fieldale High School. He returns to 
Amelia County from Northampton 
County where he has been principal 
of the Northampton High School since 
1953. He was in military service dur- 
ing 1942-46. Born at Hampden-Syd- 
ney, Mr. Atkinson is a graduate of 
Worsham High School. He received his 
BS degree in 1941 from Hampden- 
Sydney College and earned his M.Ed. 
degree at the College of William and 
Mary in 1952. Active in civic affairs, 
Mr. Atkinson has been ruling elder of 
Holmes Presbyterian Church of North- 
ampton County, member of Ruritan 
Club, and manager of Little League 
team, as well as a member of its board 
of directors. He is the son of P. T. 
Atkinson, Sr., superintendent of Prince 
Edward County schools during 1908- 
18 and treasurer of Hampden-Sydney 
College from 1919 to 1959. 





Marvin Lester Carper became su- 
perintendent of the Lynchburg City 
Schools as of July 1, 1961. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Paul M. Munro, who re- 
tired at the end of the past school 
year. Mr. Carper previously had been 
superintendent of the Martinsville City 
Schools since 1946. Before going to 
Martinsville, he was superintendent of 
Alleghany County schools for one year 
and director of instruction for Nor- 
folk County schools for two years. 
During 1939-43 he was high school 
supervisor for the State Department 
of Education and assistant professor at 
the College of William and Mary. 
He has also been principal of Bu- 
chanan High School and _teacher-as- 
sistant principal at Clifton Forge High 
School. Mr. Carper has a BS degree 
from Roanoke College, AM degree 
from the University of Chicago and is 
working on his doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. In 1958 he par- 
ticipated in the traveling seminar spon- 
sored by the Philosophical Foundation 
of Columbia University, studying 
schools abroad in the free world and 
Communist world. Mr. Carper is chair- 
man of the VEA Instruction Commit- 
tee. 


. 





Paul T. Atkinson, Jr. 
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Alonza Monday, Jr. began his duties 
as the superintendent of Floyd Coun- 
ty schools on July 1. For the past 
seven years he has been superintendent 
of the Grayson County schools. Mr. 
Monday has an AB degree from Emory 
and Henry College and a Master of 
Arts degree from George Peabody Col- 
lege. His teaching career began in 
William King High School, Abingdon. 
He has held principalships at Central 
Elementary School, Abingdon and 
Greendale High School, Greendale. 
During his tenure in Grayson Coun- 
ty, Mr. Monday completed a building 
program, and he comes to Floyd Coun- 
ty at the beginning of construction 
for a million dollar consolidated high 
school. 


O. A. Norton moves to the superin- 
tendency of the Rappahannock-Warren 
School Division, succeeding Q. D. 
Gasque who resigned to accept a posi- 
tion at Madison College. Mr. Norton 
has served as superintendent of the 
Amelia County Schools since July 1, 
1957. Prior to heading that school divi- 
sion, he had been principal of the 
Amelia County High School, serving 
from 1940 to 1957, except for four 
years while on duty with the U. S. 
Army Air Force during World War 





©. A. Norton 
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II. Mr. Norton began his teaching 
career at West Point High School in 
1933, becoming principal of that school 
during 1939-40. A native of Deltaville 
in Middlesex County, where he received 
his early education, Mr. Norton at- 
tended Lynchburg College for three 
years, receiving his BA degree from 
Marshall College, Huntington, West 
Virginia. He has done graduate work 
at Duke University and earned his 
M.Ed. degree from the University of 
Virginia. Mr. Norton is a member of 
the Methodist Church, past president 
of the Amelia Ruritan Club, past mas- 
ter of Amelia Masonic Lodge, director 
of the War Memorial building and was 
director of Civil Defense for Amelia 


County. 


E. Armstrong Smith becomes the 
first superintendent of the Cumberland 
County Schools as a separate school 
unit, the county having previously been 
associated with the Prince Edward- 
Cumberland Division. Connected with 
the Cumberland County schools since 
1930, Mr. Smith first served as prin- 
cipal of the John Randolph High 
School and with consolidation in 1944, 
he became principal of the Cumber- 
land High School where he remained 
until his new appointment to the top 
school position. He coached baseball 
for 23 years without a losing season. 
Mr. Smith earned his BS and MA 
degrees at the College of William and 
Mary and has done further graduate 
work at the University of Virginia. 
Active in civic affairs, he is secretary 
of the Southside Community Hospital 
board of managers, county chairman 
for Infantile Paralysis in Cumberland 
for the past 15 years; he is also a mem- 
ber and past president of the Farmville 
Rotary Club and Cumberland Ruritan 
Club, and a member of the Farmville 
Methodist Church. Mr. Smith served 
as chairman of the VEA Retirement 
Committee last year, 1960. 


Rt att a 





E. Armstrong Smith 





Andrew G. Wright has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of Greensville 
County Schools. He succeeds E. R. 
Riedel who retired this past school year. 
Mr. Wright has been in the Greens- 
ville County school system since 1951 
when he became principal of the 
Greensville County High School at 
Emporia. For the past two years he 
has been director of instruction for 
Greensville County. Before coming to 
Emporia, he taught history and gov- 
ernment at Shenandoah High School, 
advancing to the principalship there 
where he served for five years. A native 
of Norfolk, he graduated from Maury 
High School. Mr. Wright received his 
BS degree from Wake Forest College 
and his Master’s in Education from the 
University of Virginia. He served for 
three years in the U. S. Army during 
World War II, mostly in the South- 
west Pacific theater. Active in com- 
munity and professional affairs, Mr. 
Wright is a past president of the Page 
County Education Association and the 
Greensville County Education Associa- 
tion. He was chairman of the Virginia 
High School League in 1957-59 and 
he is a member of the State Advisory 
Committee of the Student Cooperative 
Association. He teaches the Men’s Bible 
Class at Main Street Baptist Church 
where he is a past chairman of the 
board of deacons and serves as mod- 
erator of the church. 


EDPRESS Director 


Phyllis G. Brown, assistant editor 
of the Virginia Journal of Education, 
was elected as Regional Director for 
Region 3 of the Educational Press As- 
sociation of America at its annual 
meeting in Atlantic City during the 
NEA Convention. Region 3 consists of 
Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Puerto Rico, and Virginia. 
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All of your students will go to the head of the class when introduced 
to Allyn and Bacon's colorful, informative textbooks .. . 


THIS IS MUSIC SERIES 
William R. Sur, Senior Author 


This delightful series brings to the classroom 
a complete instructional program in music for 
the elementary grades. Pupils’ Editions of 
books 2, 3, and 4 are now available. Teach- 
ers’ Editions, Accompaniment Books, and re- 
cordings for books 2, 3, and 4 will be avail- 
able in early fall. Book 5 will be ready early 
in 1962, and books 1 and 6 late in spring 
1962. 


THE COMMUNITY WHERE YOU LIVE 
Mary Lusk Pierce and Euphrosyne Georgas 


This social studies text for young pupils in- 
cludes colorful illustrations and easy-to-read 
type. A set of 10 filmstrips is now available. 


Representatives: 


A JOURNEY THROUGH MANY 
LANDS 
Revised by Harold D. Drummond 


This is a companion text to the state adopted 
texts Journeys Through the Americas and The 
Eastern Hemisphere. |t is completely up-to- 
date with many pictures, graphs, diagrams, 
and maps. It emphasizes factual material, 
map and globe skills, and concepts. Work- 
books are available for all three texts. 


ELEMENTARY SPANISH SERIES 
Langford, Parnell, and Raymond 


This new, four-book program in Spanish is 
similar to Allyn and Bacon’s popular Ele- 
mentary French Series. It features the aural- 
oral approach. Teachers’ Editions are avail- 
able. 


James B. Thompson, 8593 Holly Hill Rd., Richmond 29 
Bill N. Woody, 4727 Pawling St., N.W., Roanoke 
Alfred P. Moyse, RFD #3, P.O. Box 180-A, Fredericksburg 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc.-Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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SIR THOMAS DALE — WHO INTRODUCED PRI- 
VATE ENTERPRISE TO THE VIRGINIA COLONY. 


He Worked For @ @ 
(i) Gi) FREEDOM 


In 1611, when the Virginia colony seemed on 
the verge of collapse, Sir Thomas Dale be- 
came deputy governor. It was a sorry situa- 
tion that he faced. 

Under the policy of common ownership 
and production, the colony was failing. The 
men were indifferent. Little work was done, 
and many were starving. 

Then, Dale introduced private ownership 
—and struck the spark of individual initia- 
tive in the hearts of the colonists. Virginia 
was saved, and John Rolfe wrote that now 
every man could sit under his own “fig tree 
safely, gathering and reaping the fruits of 
their labors with great joy and comfort.” 

This was the true beginning of the Ameri- 
can way of life — and of the spirit of free 
enterprise that has made and kept us strong. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC 
AND POWER COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Class Rings 


Commencement 


Announcements 


Personal Cards 
Medals and Trophies 


Caps and Gowns 


x 


W. C. SAUNDERS COMPANY 
3110 W. MARSHALL STREET 
EL 8-6188 
(if no answer, EL 8-0305) 

P. O. Box 475 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

















TEACHERS — 
For An Informative 


Class Study 


For Every 
Pupil in Your Class... let us 
send you copies of this 16 
page full color Booklet “Ad- 
ventures in Leather”. It’s writ- 
ten in easy to understand lan- 
guage. Capitalize on the nat- 
ural interest of your pupils. 


WRITE today for your sam- 
ple copy. A postcard will do. 


TANDY LEATHER CO. (Est. 1919) 
P. 0. Box 791G.P,FORT WORTH, TEX. 
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Superintendent Resigns to 
Work on Doctorate 





% 


William H. Seawell, superintendent 
of Brunswick County schools since 
1958, resigned in September to return 
to the University of Virginia to resume 
his graduate studies. He will complete 
his requirements for a doctorate degree 
on which he has been working for the 
past five years. Although recently re- 
appointed to the superintendency, Mr. 
Seawell resigned as of this month, 
stating, “My only reason for leaving 
is that I want to complete the work 
for this degree. It is a matter of per- 
sonal achievement and this is the only 
way I can do it.” He has completed 
all doctorate requirements except a dis- 
sertation. His subject for the thesis 
will be, “What Are the Competencies 
Necessary for a Successful Superin- 
tendent.” The results of the study 
could assist in the organizing of grad- 
uate programs for prospective school 
administrators. In addition to com- 
pleting his graduate study, Mr. Seawell 
will teach a basic University course in 
school administration. He is a former 
member of the VEA Board of Directors, 
having served as president of District 


D, VEA. 





CENTENNIAL INSIGNIA CON. 
TEST CLOSES OCTOBER 1— 
Entries for official insignia to be 
used on publications for VEA Cen- 
tennial in 1963 must be in by this 
date. Contest rules condensed from 
February and April Journals in- 
clude— 


1. Contest open to VEA members 
2. Use poster paper not less than 
8% x 11 inches 
3. Submit in black and white or 
color 
4. Prize of $50.00 for winner 
5. Deadline for delivery of designs, 
October 1, 1961 
Send all entries to: Centennial 
Insignia Contest, VEA, 116 South 
Third Street, Richmond 19, Vir- 
ginia. Name and address of con- 
testant should appear on back of 
design submitted. 











| 
| 
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You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 





Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,— you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of THREE VARIETIES of fa- 
mous Mason Candy. At no extra charge 
each package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
(667% profit to you on cost). There’s no 
risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES, 




















- 
| Mr. Georce Rauscu, Dept.STM-1 | 
| Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. | 
| Gentlemen: Please send me, without | 
| obligation, information on your Fund | 
| Raising Plan. | 
; Name : 
| Age if under 21 | 
| Address | 
: Organization _ : 
| Phone j 
| City State 
RE TE Fe Tae a ee J 


Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 
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| Superintendent E. R. Riedel 
| Retires 























For eleven years E. R. Riedel has 
served as division superintendent of 
| Greensville County Schools. Mr. Rie- 
_ del has guided the schools of Greens- 

ville County on a high level of edu- 

cation as an able counselor and ef- 
ficient administrator. 

Born in Holland, Virginia, Mr. Rie- 
del obtained his Ph. B. Degree from 
Elon College, North Carolina, and 
his M.A. Degree from the University 
of Virginia. He is an honorary mem- 
ber of the following fraternities: Pi 

What’s an extra hour of leisure worth? | *.*; PP Det Keppa and Pi Gam 


' ‘ ; . Mr. Riedel is experienced in practi- 
When you wake up with shopping to do, club matters to discuss, friends | cally every phase of education. He was 


to call—and you don’t feel like budging from bed for another hour— | mathematics instructor at Lane High 
what wouldn’t you give for a phone beside you? | School, Charlottesville, for nine years. 


a ; x F i 
You’d surely say just pennies a day would be reasonable . . . and that’s or nineteen years he served as the 


‘ : ee ” : | high-school principal. He was mathe- 
all an extension costs! So decide this minute to have it. Call our business | matics instructor at Florida Southern 


office and choose—from a variety of gay shades—a color phone to suit | College for two years; he then served 
your bedroom and taste. _ as dean of students for four years. For 
two summers he was dean of summer 

THE CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC TELEPHONE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA | school in Gustemals. 
A Bell System Company Mr. Riedel is a past president of 
the Rotary Club. He served as the 
president, lieutenant-governor and sec- 
retary of the Rotary Club and chair- 
man of the Greensville County Ruri- 
tan Fair. He is a former member of 
the Florida Academy of Science, past 
post commander of the American Le- 
gion, and past member on the State 
Council of the National Beta Club 
for six years. In 1946 he was selected 
for “Who’s Who in American Educa- 

tion.” 

An active member of the Main Street 
_ Methodist Church, he is on the Board 
| of Stewards, a church lay leader, and 
| he teaches the Young Adult Class. At 
| the present time he is a member of 
| the Board of Directors and the Build- 
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ing Committee of the Greensville Me- | 

morial Hospital. 
Superintendent Riedel has traveled | 

in Europe, Mexico, Central America, 


Canada, and in all except three of the New f orm Pr eady 
states of the United States. | for fall 19 6 1 testin g 


Following his retirement this past 
June, he plans to spend the winter | 
months in Florida and to travel dur- 


ing the summer. | METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
| for Grades 1-9 





State Department Changes 


Form 





also available are 
forms A and B 


A REMINDER - 


Write for information on our fast, 





accurate, economical MRC scoring service. 





Gerald L. Quirk has become super- | HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 


visor of Secondary Education for the 
State Department of Education, mov- 
ing from supervisor of Health and 
Physical Education. He succeeds Gor- ss 
don Brooks who advanced to director 
of Secondary Education. Mr. Quirk | 
came to the State Department in 1946 
as assistant supervisor of Health and 
Physical Education, Safety, and Rec- 
reation. He served as assistant super- 
visor of Secondary Education prior to 
his appointment as supervisor in 1958. 
He began his professional career as an 
instructor of mathematics, health and 
physical education and head coach at | 
Hampton High School in 1934. The | 
| 
| 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO « ATLANTA « DALLAS + BURLINGAME 











next year he moved to Danville as 
director of athletics, instructor and su- 
pervisor of health and physical educa- 
tion and head coach at George Wash 
ington High School. During World 
War II he served as a training officer | 
for naval aviation. Born in Boston, 
Massachusetts, Mr. Quirk received his 
Bachelor of Science degree from the 
College of William and Mary, where 
he was an outstanding athlete in foot- 
ball, track, and baseball. He earned 
his Master’s degree from Boston Uni- 
versity. 


Edward T. Justis has advanced to 
supervisor of Rehabilitation for the 
State Department of Education, hav- 
ing served as assistant supervisor since | 
1956. He joined the Rehabilitation | 
Service of the State Department in 
1942 and was first.a district super- 
visor and then an area supervisor in 
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State-Planters 


Bank of Commerce and Trusts 
Richmond @ Petersburg @ Hopewell, Va. 




















A NEW 8th Edition 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


By Crabbe, Enterline, and DeBrum 


. . » blends basic economic understandings with 


everyday business principles 


Each of the seven previous editions of GENERAL BUSINESS has been the 
leader in the field. The eighth edition is built upon this solid background 
of satisfaction. {t also takes into consideration recent changes in emphasis 
including the need for developing economic literacy and the need to chal- 
lenge the more talented student. Suggestions from many teachers are used 
to increase effectiveness in the classroom. 

The unit division of the eighth edition remains essentially the same as that 
of the previous edition. Many of the parts, however, have been completely 
rewritten. Every paragraph has been changed in some detail. The short read- 
ing assignments are loaded with useful information. End-of-chapter materials 
are expanded and strengthened. An eye-catching typographical treatment 


with color is used throughout the text. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27, New Rochelle, N.Y., Chicago 5, Burlingame, Calif., Dallas 2 

















in 


Richmond 


FIRST & MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 
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Edward T. Justis 


Norfolk. A native Virginian, Mr. Justis 
was born in Chesterfield County where 
he began his professional career as 
athletic director and science teacher 
at Chester High School in 1925, be- 
coming principal of Midlothian High 
School in 1937. Mr. Justis received 
his Bachelor of Science degree from 
the College of William and Mary in 
1929 and earned his Master’s degree 
from the same institution in 1940. 
Active in civic and professional af- 
fairs, he is a past president of the 
Dale Ruritan Club, the Chesterfield 
Lion’s Club, and former lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Appomattox district of Ruri- 
tan. He is membership chairman of 
the National Rehabilitation Service, and 
President-elect of Region 3 of the Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Association. Last 
July Governor Almond appointed Mr. 
Justis as a member of the State Pupil 
Placement Board. 





George E. Wallace has been pro- 
moted to supervisor of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education for the State De- 
partment of Education, having served 
as assistant for the past ten years. A 
native of Oswego, New York, he be- 
gan his career in education in that city 
as an instructor of industrial education. 
From 1937 to 1939 he was an instruc- 
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tor of industrial arts in the Virginia 
School for the Deaf and Blind at 
Staunton. In 1939 he joined the 
Lynchburg City Schools as an instruc- 
tor in mechanical drawing at Robert 
E. Lee Junior High School, and from 
1945 to 1951 he taught vocational 
drafting at Monroe Trade School. 
While at Lynchburg he also was an 
instructor of trade extension classes 
in related mathematics, blueprint read- 
ing, and drafting for apprentices and 
on-the-job trainees and an_ instructor 
in engineering drawing and descriptive 
geometry at Lynchburg College. From 
1943 to 1944 he was an instructor of 
physics for a U. S. Army Air Corps 
unit stationed at Lynchburg College. 
Mr. Wallace received his Bachelor of 
Science degree from the State Uni- 
versity of New York, College of Edu- 
cation, at Oswego, and earned his 
Master of Science degree from Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute. He has also 


studied at Lynchburg College and the 


University of Virginia. 





Gertrude Lewis has joined the State | 


Department of Education as assistant 


supervisor in Guidance, Testing and | 


Research, effective July 1. Miss Lewis, 
with headquarters in the regional of- 


fices at Warrenton, will serve primarily | 


the Valley of Virginia region. She 
succeeds Mrs. Virginia Kirkwood who 
resigned to return to Roanoke City 
as supervisor of Secondary Education. 
Since 1935 Miss Lewis has been con- 
nected with the Culpeper County 
Schools. She taught at Salem High 
School and at Culpeper High School 
where for nine years she was counselor 
and since 1958 she served as coordi- 
nator of Guidance Services. A native 
of Culpeper, Miss Lewis had her early 
education in the Culpeper County 
schools. She earned her BA degree 
at Westhampton College and received 
her Master's degree in Guidance from 
the University of Virginia. She has also 
studied at Mary Washington College 
and the Richmond Professional Insti- 
tute. 
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Can your pupils sing 
“The Star- Ppangee 











Our national anthem isn’t easy to sing, but Music For 
LIVING makes it easier for intermediate-grade children by 
including simple part-singing arrangements. 


Making singing fun is one of the many ways this series 
makes it easy to teach music in the classroom. 


Textbooks « Teachers’ Books « Recordings 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


3272 Peachtree Road, N.E., Atlanta 5 
Representative: John A. Harrison 
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FINE BOOKS 


of Early Americana 


Garrett & Massie specializes on publications of 
History and Biography. These six items are of 
special interest to school libraries: 


ROAD TO REVOLUTION: Virginia Rebels from Bacon to 
Jefferson (1676-1776) by Charles W. Warner ......... $3.95 


An analysis of popular political thought of leading intellectuals in 
Virginia in the century preceding the Revolution. 


A PICTORIAL STORY OF JAMESTOWN—Hudson ........ 


The search for a settlement site, which they called Jamestown. 


POCAHONTAS: The Princess of the Old Dominion—Dixon $3.00 


The first ten years at Jamestown. 


THE NUMBERED YEARS—Dixon ...................... $3.50 
Jamestown to its burning by Bacon. 
GEORGE YEARDLEY: Governor of Virginia—Turman ...... $3.50 


who called the first meeting of what is now the oldest lawmaking 
body in continuous existence in the New World. 


The Jamestown Booklets, edited by Dr. E. G. Swem. Set $11.50 
23 booklets on 23 phases of life in the colony in the 17th Century. 


See your Book Dealer or order direct of the Publisher. 
GARRETT & MASSIE, Incorporated 


Printers and Publishers 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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In Memoriam 


Their works live on in the lives 


of others 


Estel E. Hensley, Bedford County— 
Mr. Hensley, principal of Moneta High 
School, Moneta, died at the Bedford 
County Memorial Hospital on May 18, 
1961, as the result of a cerebral hem- 
orrhage. He had also coached the 
high school basketball teams, and a 
plaque dedicated to his memory by 
the 1960-61 cheerleaders and the boys 























E. E. Hensley C. R. McConnell and girls basketball teams reads, in 
* ° 
BEGIN HERE A_ 
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“YOUR ALPHABET GUIDE CHART” 


Here's a wonderful, new aid in teaching your pupils better cursive writing. 
Designed for teacher supervision or independent student use, Your Alpha- 
bet Guide Chart graphically illustrates the formation of each letter of the 
alphabet, plus numbers from | to 10. 

With handy ring binding, pages may be sevarated for student use 
or for posting on board or walls. 

Pages are 8!/2 by 22!/2 inches in size, clearly printed on heavy 
white paper. 

Send today for Your Alphabet Guide Chart. Price is only $3.52 per 
copy, postpaid. 


THE Gor SKthaew COMPANY 


Dept. V, 612 N. Park St., Columbus 8, Ohio 


| 


part: “During these years he estab- 
lished an outstanding record as an ad- 
ministrator, friend, counsellor, and a 
leader in church and community.” 


Carl R. McConnell, Wise County— 
Mr. McConnell, principal of Coeburn 
High School passed on April 13, 1961. 
He had served the schools of Scott, 
Tazewell, and Wise counties. Resolu- 
tions of tribute adopted by the Wise 
County Principals Association state in 
part: “His sterling character was an 
inspiration to all of us—always quiet 
and unassuming; unselfish and kind, 
courteous and appreciative; and even 
during his days of suffering ever patient 
and courageous, bringing a blessing to 
those who came to call, and slipping 
away to remain in memory as a choice 
possession for the multitude of friends 
who knew and loved him.” 


Ted Alexander, Buckingham—Mr. 
Alexander, principal of Buckingham 
Central High School, Buckingham 
County, passed away on May 15, 1961, 
at a Charlottesville hospital. He had 
been ill for about four months. A 
tribute from the Buckingham Educa- 
tion Association states, “Parents, teach- 
ers and students, as well as others in 
the community, hold fond remem- 
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brances of an educator who was en- 
dowed with great dignity and under- 
standing—an inspiration to all who 
knew him.” 


Superintendent 
Davidson 





David Nathaniel Davidson, Orange 
County—Mr. Davidson, superintendent | 
of Orange County schools for 24 years | 
and a teacher for 36 years, died on 
January 28, 1961. Resolutions in trib- | 
ute to this “educator, historian and | 
friend” adopted by the Orange Coun- 
ty Education Association mentioned | 
among his many contributions that | 
he was a recognized authority on | 
local history, county chairman of the | 
Civil War Centennial Committee, and | 
consultant and collector of historical | 
manuscripts for Alderman Library, Uni- | 
versity of Virginia, and further that 
this esteemed educator will be long 
remembered. 








W. Clyde Locker, Richmond—Mr. 
Locker, who spent nearly a half-cen- 
tury with the Richmond City schools 
and supervised the penmanship of 
three generations of students, died 
on May 20, 1961. He had also been 
director of adult education and prin- 
cipal of John Marshall Night School. 
Director of handwriting for the entire 
Richmond City school system, he had 
served as president of the VEA Writ- | 
ing Section and president of the League | 
of Richmond Teachers. 





See October issue for com- 
plete VEA Convention pro- 





grams. 
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IMPORTANT REMINDER TO NEW TEACHERS 


In the great majority of Virginia school divisions, group 
‘Income Protection’ insurance plans, underwritten by Wash- 
ington National, are sponsored by the local education associa- 
tion. If you are newly employed by one of those divisions this 
year, the following policy provision is of importance to you: 


Teachers becoming employed by the Board of Education 
after the effective date of this policy have sixty (60) days 
from date of becoming so employed within which to make 
application without evidence of insurability being re- 
quired, provided they are actively on duty and regularly 
employed. If application is not so made within said sixty 
(60) day period, evidence of insurability satisfactory to 
the Company may be required. 


In addition to the important privilege stated above, these plans 
offer many other advantages at low group rates; and, in most 
instances, with the convenience of handling premium on a pay- 
roll deduction basis. For complete information, ask your 
Association President, or return the coupon below to us. 


NAME 





SCHOOL DIVISION 


SCHOOL 





























SPECIALI TS IN TEACHERS GROUP INSURANCE"! 





LOCAL OFFICE 








503 East Main Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 








VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Printing Plates 
103 N. 14TH St., Ricumonp, VA. 














OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD z 
2” CAPITALS in sets of 180 @ $1.25. 3” CAPI- 
TALS in sets of 225 @ $2.00. 4” CAPITALS in 
sets of 144 @ $2.00. Red, black, white, green, 
yellow & blue. Order a separate set for each 
color and size needed. Order by mail or send 
for Free sample assortment. Satis. guaranteed. 


MUTUAL AIDS OD 











ept. 500 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 





film strips are especially 


suited for elementary-level teaching. 
Send for catalog covering all subjects. 
146-01 Archer Ave. Jamaica 35, N. Y. 


eye gate 












Teach PHONICS with ease by— 
THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD 


Modern, simplified, well-organized phonetic 
instruction for kindergarten, primary and 
remedial programs. 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 
Phonovisual Products, Inc., Dept. 6 


P.O. Box 5625 Washington 16, D. C. 
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District Meetings 

















District Date Place Building Hours 
A October 13 Fredericksburg Mary Washington College 9:30- 1:15 P.M. 
B October 2 Hampton Hampton High School 9:00- 1:00 P.M. 
C October 27 Richmond Jefferson Hotel 9:00- 3:00 P.M. 
D March 10, “62 Petersburg Bolling Junior High School 9:00- 1:30 P.M. 
E October 14 Danville George Washington High School 9:00- 1:00 pias 
F October 6 Lexington Lexington High School 9:30- 1:00 a 
G October 13 Harrisonburg Madison College, Wilson Hall 8:30- 1:00 P.M. 
H October 16 Falls Church George Mason High School 8:00- 9:30 P.M. 
| October 6 Marion Marion High School 9:30- 2:30 P.M. 
J October 7 Charlottesville Lane High School 9:00- 1:00 ian 
K September 23 Honaker Honaker High School 9:00- 1:00 P.M. 
L October 13 Portsmouth Woodrow Wilson High School 9:00- 1:00 P.M. 
M October 6 Radford Radford College 9:30- 2:30 P.M. 
N September 30 Front Royal Warren County High School 8:45- 1:00 P.M. 
0 October 6 Big Stone Gap Powell Valley High School 9:00- 2:30 P.M. 
P September 25 Salem Andrew Lewis High School 8:30- 2:00 P.M. 





f tS At)e. 
f Pe ‘ } wT 
Mrs. Charlotte Reid, Staunton Education Association president, presented Mr. Shelburne 
with an engraved plaque and a gift, tokens of appreciation from the members of the 
Staunton Education Association and other school personnel. The plaque was appropriately 
engraved: “L. F. Shelburne with affection and respect for 39 years of service. Staunton 
Education Association. 1961" 
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Staunton Honors 
Superintendent 


The retiring superintendent of Staun- 
ton schools, L. F. Shelburne, was 
recognized March 15, 1961, for 39 
years of service to the educational sys- 
tem at the Staunton Education Asso- 
ciation banquet in the cafeteria of Rob- 
ert E. Lee High School. The entire 
banquet was geared to paying tribute 
to the man who has served as super- 
intendent for 36 years. Prior to becom- 
ing superintendent, he was principal 
of Robert E. Lee High School for 
three years. 

Mr. Shelburne is a native Virginian, 
having been born in Lee County. He 
began his education in a one-room 
county school and graduated from Lee 
Baptist Institute. He received his BA 
degree from Milligan College in Milli- 
gan, Tennessee, and his Master of Arts 
degree from the University of Virginia. 
He also attended Columbia University, 
and the University of Chicago. 

Mr. Shelburne is active in civic 
work within the community. He has 
served as president of the Virginia 
Association of School Administrators 
and also as secretary-treasurer for two 
terms. He served one term as vice 
president of the Virginia Education 
Association. He is a member of Union 
Church in Lee County. However, he 
now attends Central Methodist Church 
where he has served as teacher of the 
Men’s Bible Class for over 30 years. 

Mr. Shelburne was elected superin- 
tendent of the Staunton schools July 
17, 1925 and assumed his duties Au- 
gust 17, of the same year. He suc- 
ceeded the late G. L. H. Johnson. 

At the time Mr. Shelburne became 
superintendent, the staff for the sys- 
tem included one superintendent, one 
secretary, 52 teachers and principals, 
one nurse, and five janitors. At the 
beginning of the 1960 school term, 
the staff included one superintendent, 
one assistant superintendent, one di- 
rector of instruction, one elementary 
supervisor, 10 secretaries, 154 princi- 
pals and teachers, two nurses, four 
clerk-librarians, three maintenance men, 
14 janitors and helpers, and 27 cafe- 
teria workers. Under the supervision 
of Mr. Shelburne, the present Robert 
E. Lee High School building, plus an 
addition in 1954, was built. Three new 
elementary schools, Bessie Weller, West- 
side and Northside have been con- 
structed. Booker T. Washington High 
School has also been enlarged. Plans 
are already underway for the construc- 
tion of a junior high school. 

Mr. Shelburne has rendered the 
schools of his community an invaluable 
service in his unwavering insistence 
on maintaining academic standards. 
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BLUE CROSS-BLUE SHIELD 


BENEFITS UP 
RATES DOWN 


IN NEW HEALTH CARE PROGRAM FOR TEACHERS* 


Days of Hospital Care Doubled 
Rates Lowered as Much as 12.5% 


The new Blue Cross—Blue Shield program for educators and associated 
personnel offers you increased benefits, and at the same time membership 
rates have been reduced in every category. These improvements in the 


program have been made possible because of the favorable experience 
among educators, 








BENEFITS UP 


The number of days of hospital care has been increased from 60 to 120 days. Room 
allowance has been raised from $12 per day to payment in full for semi-private room. 
You also have the option of a $50 deductible contract at a reduced rate. 


RATES DOWN 


Example: Rates are down 12.5% for subscriber and family and 9% for subscriber 
only, under the “High Option” (no deductible) Blue Cross and Comprehensive Blue 
Shield contract. 


Example: Rates reduced 10% for subscriber and family and 10% for subscriber only under 
the “Low Option” ($50 deductible) Blue Cross and Standard Blue Shield contract. 


Blue Cross-Blue Shield will be conducting a special enrollment program this fall among 
schools and colleges. 


In the meantime, fill out and mail the coupon below to receive a folder describing the 
benefits and rates. There is no obligation. 


* In schools in the 66-county area served by the RICHMOND PLAN 


Please send free folder describing new Blue Cross-Blue Shield program for educators and 
associated personnel. 


Name 





(Please Print) 


Address City 








School 





MAIL TO: Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 4010 West Broad Street, Richmond, Va. 





This message presented as a public service by 


Virginia Hospital Service Association’ Virginia Medical Service Association 
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Names to remember: 
ENGLISH IS OUR LANGUAGE 


Second Edition, 1961 Copyright 
Grades 3-7 
Sterling, Lindahl, Koch, Rice, Bishop 


JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION 


Seventh Edition, Book 2, Grade 8 


Tressler, Christ, Shelmadine 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 


Seventh Edition, Courses 1-4, Grades 9-12 


Tressler, Christ, Terino, Starkey 


- » » approved for use in Virginia public schools 


What’s in a name? 


The names of these Heath texts mean just what they say! English 
Is Our Language leads pupils in the elementary grades to discover 
the language and make it their own, learning the basic skills to 
use it correctly and being encouraged to put their own thoughts, 
feelings, and experiences into meaningful words. Students using 
the English In Action series have abundant opportunity to put 
the language to use in day-to-day activities. Words, sentences, 
paragraphs, when wisely and imaginatively used, become active, 
potent tools which help young people to attain their cherished 
goals. A name that means much to teachers: D. C. Heath and 


Company . . . known for excellence in textbooks for 75 years. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


475 South Dean Street, Englewood, N. J. 
Representatives: Mrs. Virginia Cushwa, Howard B. Padgett 











TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


NATION-WIDE 
Most teachers who have left the profession would have done better if they had 
remained. There are many excellent opportunities. Why not investigate? We have 
vacancies in all fields continuously. 
No registration fee. No obligation until acceptance of a position. 
1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower N.A.T.A. Vernon M. Riegel, Manager 
Columbus 15, Ohio Phone: 224-2882 

















SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


of Richmond 
Prompt and efficient service to teachers and administrators. 
213 Broad-Grace Arcade — Telephone Mi 3-6314 
Member N. A. T. A. 


C. D. GUESS SUSAN F. GUESS 





FRANK HURLEY 
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9t’4 News To. Us 











These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of interest to edu- 
cators. This listing should not be con- 
strued as a recommendation by the 
editor. If unable to find these products 
in your locality, your request to the 
magazine for further information will 
be forwarded to the manufacturer. 


Elementary Science instruction units 
have been developed by a consultant in 
science teaching, who is associated with a 
leading university. They are designed to 
demonstrate general scientific concepts 
rather than specific technical develop- 
ments. The units cover basic categories, 
such as heat, machines, magnetism and 
electricity—as well as plants and animals. 

The units are primarily for demon- 
stration and incorporate sufficient features 
to permit students to participate in the 
activity. They contain basic hard goods 
items of high quality which can be used 
for years. The units are sufficiently flexi- 
ble to be used at all grade levels in the 
elementary schools. They teach basic 
concepts rather than technology and thus 
are not subject to obsolescence. A teach- 
ing guide is supplied with each unit 
which gives an outline of activities and 
demonstrations that can be used to teach 
basic science concepts. (MISCO-Clinton 
Corporation, 6780 Jackson Road, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan). 


Electronic Organ Cutaway is designed 
for both the science and music classroom. 
The model is available in kit form. Step- 
by-step instructions enable the students to 
assemble the unit in a few hours. It 
contains tone generators, tone changers, 
power supply, amplifier, speaker, stops, 
pistons, setter board and keyboard; facilitat- 
ing the study of sound generation from 
electronic impulses and the processes 
through which sound is “bent” to recreate 
the traditional “voices” of the organ. The 
relation of setter board and pistons to the 
stops, and all the mechanics of an organ 
console are visibly demonstrated in this 
model organ which actually plays. (Artisan 
Kit Organ Division, Dorsett Electronics, 
Inc., 4949 York Blvd., Los Angeles 42, 
Calif.) 


Craig Reader is a fully automatic pre- 
programmed reading improvement ma- 
chine. It is designed to at least double 
reading speed as well as materially in- 
crease comprehension. It permits pro- 
gramming to fit the varying reading re- 
quirements and ability of the individual. 
Completely portable, it has a continuous, 
variable electronic speed adjustment pro- 
vided to accommodate any student. It 
permits a reading range adjustment of 100 
words per minute to over 1,000 words per 
minute. The protected slide units with 
35mm frames rigidly mounted, keep the 
film in constant focus. Each slide is auto- 
matically fed into the reader and each 
page is exposed at a given selected speed, 
automatically, freeing the student of con- 
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cern with mechanical details. There are 
55 slides of 12 frames each in the Reader’s 
complete 20-hour course. Weight 15 
pounds. (Craig Research, Inc., 3410 So. 
LaCienega Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.) 
The Dagmar Super is a microfilm reader 
which makes possible the table top read- 
ing and wall projection of all types of 
microilm in one unit. The types of 
micro-records which can be read on it 
include 35mm roll-flm, 16mm _ roll-film, 
3” x 5” micro-sheet, jacket mounts, and 
aperture cards including Remington Rand’s 
Microseal and Minnesota Mining & Man- 
ufacturing’s Filmsort systems. The Dag- 
mar Super is a portable unit with telescop- 
ing arms which support a mirror for pro- 
jecting the image onto a desk or onto a 
wall screen for group viewing. It can be 
used in a lighted room without hoods or 
other encumbrances. 

The Dagmar Super is easily portable, 
being only 9” x 9” x 10” closed and weigh- 
ing only 16 pounds. It is practical for 
home or office work, as well as the class- 
room. It is manufactured in Holland 
and distributed in America by Audio- 
Visual Research, 523 S. Plymouth Court, 
Chicago 5, Ill. and Box 71, Waseca, 


Minnesota. 
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Projex 1010 a new Overhead Projection 
System embodies an exclusive combination 
of many features. It projects transparent 
slides or strips from 10” x 10” down to 
35mm. It may be used with an audience 
of 4 to 400. Utmost illumination is ob- 
tained—even in broad daylight—with the 


1,000 watt lamp. A 3-position operating 
switch, folding material shelf, and hinged 
access doors provide greatest ease of use. 
A 360 degree rotating head increases its 
versatility for the operator. (Projection 
Optics Co., 271 11th Avenue, East Orange, 
New Jersey) 





THIRD GRADE AUTHORS 


By Mrs. Drennon Lynch, 3rd grade teacher— 
based on her article in the Tennessee Teacher. 
What she says here is generally applicable on any grade level. 


Like all children, my 3rd grade 
boys and girls could express them- 
selves creatively when they had 
something to say. How they com- 
municated their ideas depended, 
in large measure, on the reedom 
with which their own thoughts 
had been permitted to grow. 


if children had rich and varied 
backgrounds and were secure in 
their associations, expressions 
were rich (their ideas repressed 
and within narrow patterns, the 
expression quality stunted). 


interest in writing was gradually 
developed by praise and attention 
given even to the weakest en- 
deavor. Love, praise, recognition 
control direction of child’s crea- 


tive activities. 
i Os) 


sUGGESTIONS Ss 







Some sentences will need to be 
accepted that upper grade teach- 
ers would frown upon, but sen- 
tences must not be left incomplete 
and must end with proper punc- 
tuation mark. 

Creative writing and drawing soon 
became contagious. A story or 
poem did something special for a 
child. There’s creative ability in 
all children and in many types of 
experience if creative effort and 
thought are given. 

When children want to write and 
know efforts will be read, they 
tend to write well. A story a day 
seems too much. Creative work 
should not be crowded or hurried. 
Purpose is important. We had a 
book in which everyone did some- 
thing. Great were the thrills the 
day it came from the bindery in 
its beautiful red cover. 


eae eri 
read qgeticious ttle 


The bit of sweet 
so satisfying yet 
never rich or filling 


and the smooth pleasant chewing 


of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


help you feel relaxed, refreshed. 








ADAMS 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


(Our 23rd year) 605 14th St., 


Some of the finest positions become 
available after school starts. Contact 


us today—salaries—$4,500 to $8,000. 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C., Member NATA 
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To accompany the 


ing anthology, plus one or more 


outside sources, 


the-year testing program. 


19-00 POLLITT DRIVE 


1851 Arch Street 





TEST BOOKLETS ° 


Petersburg, Virginia 


general tests. 


For the USING LATIN PROGRAM... 
ATTAINMENT TESTS 


. are available for Books I, II, and III. These tests provide a comprehensive through- 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
ROBERT H. DOUTHAT 


AMERICA READS Literature Program 
recently adopted in Virginia... 
RECORD ALBUMS 


. available for each grade level, 8-12 


The Test Booklet provides a specific test for each unit or chapter of the correspond- 


The long-playing records present selections from the texts themselves as well as from 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


FAIR LAWN, NEW JERSEY 


GEORGE V. BERNARD 
817 Glenmere Road 
Fairfax, Virginia 








Yours FOR 


THE ASKING 


Advertisers in the Virginia Journal of Ed- 
ucation offer many items of especial value 
at the opening of the new school year. 4. 
You may write directly to the firms whose 

material you wish to order it through the 

convenient coupon below. Be the first in > 
your school to secure the new material. 


1. Information on an organized 
phonetic method of instruction for 


kindergarten, primary and remedial 
programs. (Phonovisual ) 


2. Leathercraft Catalog. One hun- 


dred and twelve pages, leather, kits, 
tools, supplies, teaching aids, in- 
struction. Movies available free of 
charge from Tandy Managers in 96 
stores nationwide. (Tandy Leather 
Company ) 


. Filmstrip Catalog. New 1961-62 


lists over 1500 titles, covering all 
subjects. (Eye Gate House, Inc.) 
Samples of cut-out letters for use 
on bulletin boards, signs, posters and 
other uses. (Mutual Aids) 

Worktext Catalog lists Worktext, 
workbooks, teaching aids, texts, read- 


ers and library books. The fields 


covered are mathematics, science, 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. G, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in 
school year of 


1961-62 only. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


1. 2. 3. 4. 7. 9. 11. 12. 24. 
IIIT isdiciu:dhcsosinsbvichisneapupmnesonesiep-ah ios shappeninssaaeinmneneideciia sieasidabintpebbanceiaghdlapeniiidyipaabiiesiiedacatiad asia 
en ae ear aniant ieanienmnmeamenet fae lla 
NE Pee ES SEL ee ee Ee eee ee 
ee | EEL ie ree ae) Se a ey Oe 
EE OT TR ee ee ES VIRGINIA 

nS I sah kitictienteenintgitidendtinisinnatanets Tee a Te eee 


Available only in the United States of America 
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12. 


24. 


reading, music, history, geography, 
industrial arts (drawing an 1 
work), health and many others as 
well as many types of achievement, 
evaluation and objective tests for 
specific needs. 48 pages. (The Steck 
Company ) 


Sample of Vintex dish cloth with 
details of money-making plans for 
school clubs. (Vine Associates) 


. Travel at its Best. Booklet de- 


scribes 27 specialized tours for teach- 
ers, with academic credit (in Eu- 
rope, South America, Around the 
World), offered for the 12th con- 
= summer. (Study Abroad, 
ne. 


Brochure of sample gift tie ribbon 
and gift wrap paper. It suggests ways 
to earn money for group activities. 


(Ideal Gift Tie) 


Literature with information about 
the Mason Protected Fund Raising 
plans for schools and school groups. 
(Mason Candies, Inc.) 








GROUP 


PROFITS »)/ay 


Schools, church groups, women’s clubs, 
etc., interested in earning 45 cents profit 
on each 
Ribbons. 






1 sale of attractive Gift Tie 
lso complete line of gift wrap- 
ing papers. Write for FREE sample 
ure today. 
IDEAL GIFT TIE 
1133 Main Street ¢ Dept. 66-C 
PATERSON 38, NEW JERSEY 
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The wear is there! 
Sophisticated fash- 
ions tailored as care- 
fully as your most\ 
expensive suit. Two 
from many styles 
shown. Dress with 


welt seam front or 
Jacket dress. 60.00 


Mtl « Rhosde 


VIRGINIA’S FINEST DEPARTMENT STORES 





RICHMOND CHARLOTTESVILLE ROANOKE LYNCHBURG 
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THE BANK OF VIRGINIA 
Studies Teachers 


Teachers are important at The Bank of Virginia . . . and we need to know 
your needs in order to serve you. So, here at this bank, we have learned what 
those needs are. We listen when the teachers of Virginia speak. 
Accordingly, over the years, we’ve developed new banking services . . . 
t useful to all customers, but also designed especially for teachers. Result: 
modern, multi-purpose, statewide banking that will fit your needs and solve 
your problems. 
Avail yourself of our complete list of banking and trust services. Always 
please feel free to stop by any office to discuss any financial matter. You’re 
always welcome at The Bank of Virginia—the bank of Virginia teachers. 





TWO NEW SERVICES USEFUL TO TEACHERS! 
LOANS-BY~PHONE 


Money for any worthwhile purpose 
offering a choice can now be yours with a 
of 12 special goals to Co simple phone call to our 


help you Save more successfully. ‘ = Loans-by-Phone Department. 


Just 
Introduced : 
a savings plan 




















THE BANK OF VIRGINIA » MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION « MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


RICHMOND « PETERSBURG »« ROANOKE « NEWPORT NEWS + PORTSMOUTH + NORFOLK 








